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A WEEK OF THE WORLD 


UNSTABLE CABINETS 


RESPONSIBLE government is being put 
to a severe test in Continental Europe. 
Germany has been carrying on for some 
weeks without a cabinet, and France, 
to quote Sisley Huddleston in the New 
Statesman, ‘changes her ministers with 
the same facility as one changes a shirt 
—not quite so quickly perhaps, be- 
cause ministers are made of more 
clinging material.’ Were the French 
crisis not so serious, M. Briand, who 
decidedly is not made of ‘clinging 
material’ when it comes to public 
office, would probably have resigned 
before these lines were written. A 
certain pettiness in public life, of which 
France has no monopoly, characterizes 
her treatment of all domestic questions. 
To be sure, the textile-manufacturers of 
Northern France made what might 
seem to bea generous gesture in offering 
to pledge their credit as security for 
a loan of ten billion francs, or something 
under four hundred million dollars, to 
enable the Government to stabilize the 
currency. But this tender, which 
aroused immediate doubts and jeal- 
ousies among other industries, was 


after all not quite so disinterested as it 
seemed. For spinners and weavers 
import all their raw materials and must 
pay for them in pounds or dollars. 
A tobogganing exchange, therefore, is 
likely to place them in a serious pre- 
dicament. Moreover, the remedy, had 
it been accepted, would have been 
merely a palliative and not a cure. 

Fundamentally, as has been dinned 
into our ears for months, France’s 
troubles are due to the fact that her 
people will not pay taxes. M. Herriot 
pointed out not long ago that only 
a quarter of a million people in France 
confessed to having an income of over 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, and 
added: ‘Yet there are more than 570,- 
000 private motor-cars in the country.’ 
M. Pierre Deyris, the Reporter of the 
Budget, has informed the Chamber 
that if existing taxes were really col- 
lected there would be no deficit. In 
other words, a government — and 
France is not unique in this respect 
— whose citizens are ready to lay down 
their lives for their country cannot 
persuade those citizens to give it 
money to carry on and meet its obliga- 
tions. The following incident, reported 
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by the editor of the London Spectator, 
illustrates this: — 


We happened ourselves to hear the other 
day about an Englishman who is farming 
in France. When his income-tax form 
reached him he filled it up as carefully 
and fairly as he would have filled up such 
a paper in England. Shortly afterward 
some important local officials visited him. 
They said that they had come to inquire 
into his income-tax. The Englishman 
protested that he thought he had made 
a fair return, but if he could be proved to 
have underestimated his income he would 
be quite ready to acknowledge his mistake. 
But the reasons for the visit were not 
what he had supposed. The officials de- 
clared that if he offered to pay a com- 
paratively large sum it would not be long 
before the whole industry was being taxed 
at the same rate. It was really most im- 
portant, they argued, that he should be 
considerate and loyal. 


It is suggestive of how much deeper 
financial wounds cut into the body 
politic than any other that they should 


have made the thoughts of democratic 
France turn to a dictatorship, while 
ex-monarchical Germany tolerates with 
comparative calm a_ parliamentary 
deadlock that has virtually deprived it 
of a cabinet for several weeks. Rather 
ironically, Moderate Socialists in both 
countries, whose chief difference with 
their most violent enemies, the Com- 
munists, is their advocacy of rarlia- 
mentary institutions, are chiefly respon- 
sible for the failure of these institutions 
to function smoothly. Though they are 
a minority in both the Chamber and 
the Reichstag, they refuse to com- 
promise with their ‘bourgeois’ col- 
leagues. A certain doctrinaire in- 
flexibility inhibits their desire to make 
representative government a success. 
A suspicion that they want a fiscal 
programme that will wipe out the 
wealth of the middle classes and make 
France entirely peasant and proletarian 
accounts in no slight degree for the 
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undoubted growth of Fascist senti- 
ment among their opponents. Ger- 
many faces no such problem. Its mid- 
dle classes have managed somehow to 
survive — though sadly weakened — 
the crisis of extreme inflation. For the 
moment at least they are no longer 
vitally threatened, and their demand 
for a dictator has ceased. 


+ 
ITALY AND THE VATICAN 


A DISPATCH to the effect that a recent 
statement from the Vatican deploring 
Fascist violence in Italy has been 
received with ill-will by the Fascist 
leaders and their press calls attention 
to the larger question here involved. 
As our readers know, the alienation of 
Church and State in Italy originated 
with the suppression of the temporal 
power of the Papacy more than fifty 
years ago. But the breach between the 
heads of the Government of Rome and 
the head of the Roman Church might 
have been bridged over had it not been 
that the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
which until the World War was power- 
ful in Vatican councils, was secretly 
inimical to Italian aspirations. When 
that obstacle was removed an era of 
better feeling dawned. 

Mussolini and his advisers were 
quick to seize upon the promise of this 
situation. A reconciliation with the 
Holy See might ingratiate the new 
Government with millions of Roman 
Catholics abroad, and even open 
possibilities for quasi-imperial expan- 
sion in the Levant. For a time Musso- 
lini considered the possibility that 
Zionism might fail in the Holy Land 
and that Italy, with the intervention of 
the Pope, might be given a mandate 
over the territory where the Holy 
Places are situated. More than that, a 
good understanding with the Church 
would strengthen Fascist power at 
home. 
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Nor was the advent of Fascism, we 
are told, unwelcome at the time being 
to the Church authorities, who felt that 
it had possibly saved Italy from grave 
disaster. Many Italian priests were 
enthusiastic supporters of the new 
régime and — possibly stretching their 
liberty in this respect — granted every 
assistance to the new Fascist au- 
thorities in the execution of their 
functions. 

But the Roman Church is essentially 
international. At the Curia practically 
every race and country is represented. 
It naturally could not make itself the 
servant of ultra-Nationalist Black 
Shirt enthusiasts. The last thing the 
Vatican could permit was its identifi- 
cation with Italy as an Italian insti- 
tution. Added to this is the natural 
repugnance that a Church of peace 
feels for a policy of violence. 

Consequently, according to current 
report, a halt has been called upon the 
activities of clerical enthusiasts who 
have committed themselves too whole- 
heartedly to Fascist propaganda, and 
the Church has made its disapproval 
of Fascist tactics clear. The extent to 
which this constitutes a setback for 
Mussolini’s Government is not fully 
appreciated. Much of the agitation 
and violence of the Fascisti against the 
Freemasons is said to have been 
inspired by the hope that this would 
win the sympathy of the ecclesiastical 
powers. But violence, even against the 
excommunicated Masons, has, we are 
told, been a cause for further estrange- 
ment. Hence the chilling of the cor- 
diality between Rome’s secular and 
spiritual rulers. ‘The difference be- 
tween the ideas of Signor Mussolini and 
the Curia is that the former desires the 
Vatican to identify itself with Fascism, 
while the Curia, with its international 
responsibility, has no intention of prej- 
udicing the Church’s independence.’ 

Fascist imperialism may easily be- 
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come a problem in European politics 
not unlike that which the imperialism 
of Louis XIV presented in the eight- 
eenth century and that of Kaiser 
William IT in the nineteenth century. 
To be sure, Italy’s energies are more 
likely to be directed abroad than to the 
European mainland, although her emi- 
grants are flooding Southern France to 
the no slight perturbation of Paris, and 
more than one suggestion has been 
flashed from temperamental Fascist 
editors and orators that Italy’s star of 
destiny leads across the Maritime Alps. 
Nevertheless Italian ambition seems to 
lie rather to the eastward — if not in 
the Balkans, at least in Asia Minor and 
North Africa. The London Outlook 
suggests editorially: ‘New Fascism is 
but old Prussianism writ large — the 
same honesty and efficiency, the same 
ruthlessness and autocracy.’ Excep- 
tions to the universality of the honesty 
may exist—as they did, for that 
matter, under the old government in 
Berlin. 
+ 


RUSSIA’S CONVALESCENCE PAINS 


Russia has been purchasing abroad of 
late on long credits large quantities 
of machinery, agricultural equipment, 
household commodities, electro-tech- 
nical plant, wrought iron, and other 


necessities. The Finance Commissar 
Sokolnikov, who is worried lest the 
Soviet Government’s mounting foreign 
obligations may depreciate the cher- 
vonets, condemns this method of 
rebuilding trade as overhasty and 
artificial. On the other hand, Dzerzhin- 
skii, the Commissar for Trade, vigor- 
ously defends the present policy as 
constructive and calculated to develop 
the productive capacity of the country 
and thus eventually restore the trade 
balance. The coming budget estimates 
the profits from concessions, of which 
the principal are to Harriman and 
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Krupps, at nearly five million rubles, 
and it is estimated that these receipts 
will be rapidly augmented as the con- 
cessionaires get under way. The Krupp 
firm has already imported more than 
thirty thousand sheep from East 
Prussia for the concession of some 
seventy thousand acres recently de- 
scribed in the Living Age. It has also 
placed nearly seven thousand acres 
under crops and has had good harvests, 
but has made little profit on account 
of the high cost of transportation. 

The outstanding feature of the more 
recent negotiations between the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers — 
negotiations that help to explain the 
presence of so many prominent Soviet 
leaders at the capitals and health 
resorts of Western Europe — has been 
an intimation that the Bolshevist 
constitutional decree repudiating Rus- 
sia’s pre-Revolutionary debts does not 
necessarily bar the present Govern- 
ment from making substantial pay- 
ments to the claimants. Such pay- 
ments would be mere acts of grace, 
involving no recognition of the va- 
lidity of those.debts. In fact, Russia 
seems inclined to take toward some 
of her Western creditors a position 
exactly opposite to that which some of 
our European debtors take toward us: 
she would refuse to recognize her debts 
but try to pay them, instead of recog- 
nizing her debts and neglecting to pay 
them. 

Of course, two motives lie behind 
this change of attitude: Russia wants 
new credits, and she wants recognition. 
She may refuse, for the time being at 
least, to join the League of Nations, 
but her present masters doubtless 
desire to be recognized as legitimate 
equals among the other rulers of the 
earth. Were they to gain that, plus 
security against attempts by the 
‘capitalist powers’ to upset their gov- 
ernment, the subterranean agitation 


of the Third International, which is 
after all a defensive device against 
foreign interference in Russia’s do- 
mestic affairs, might subside. 

The doubtless overadvertised split 
in the Russian Communist Party is 
another symptom of these convalescent 
pains. This has developed into an 
open controversy between Zinoviev 
and the radical Third Internationalists 
installed at Leningrad on the one hand, 
who insist upon the old, uncompromis- 
ing proletarian policy of the 1917 
revolutionists, and the Moscow school 
of the Party in power, led by Stalin, 
which is ready to make concessions 
to economic realities, to court co- 
operation with Western bourgeois Pow- 
ers, and to place itself at the head of 
a reformist and constructive policy 
based on practical experience rather 
than abstract dogma. 

A British business man who recently 
visited Moscow describes in a signed 
article in the Spectator his impressions 
of that city, where he thought condi- 
tions ‘very creditable to the authori- 
ties.” ‘As far as I could judge,’ he 
writes, ‘the country between Riga and 
Moscow and thence to Warsaw is being 
very well cultivated.’ Moscow with 
its two and a half million inhabitants 
bore every evidence of being a busy and 
reasonably prosperous place. ‘There 
is an excellent tramway service, and 
the cars are usually crowded, and 
sometimes fearfully overcrowded; but 
the traffic is very efficiently handled. 
A new service of motor-buses made in 
England is well patronized. . . . The 
streets and boulevards are well lighted, 
the latest arc lamps being used, and 
a start has been made with macadam 
to replace the irregular cobblestones 
that are so distressing to pedes- 
trians.’ 

Religion may be discouraged, but it 
is not entirely suppressed. ‘There are 
about two hundred churches in Mos- 
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cow, and although some are closed 
and a few converted into schools there 
would seem to be plenty left for legiti- 
mate use.’ At the Church of the 
Redeemer, where he attended services, 
he found ‘some hundreds of devout 
worshipers . . . an ornate ritual, and 
grand music.’ There was no sermon, 
however, ‘and I was told that this is 
now the only restriction imposed by 
the authorities upon the clergy.’ People 
apparently had money to spend freely, 
and the shops were crowded. The same 
was true of the theatres, where what 
we should call orchestra seats cost 
about two dollars each. 


+ 
POLITICS IN INDIA 


Tue Indian independence movement, 
if we may trust accounts that filter 
through to us via British media, is 
virtually paralyzed for the moment 
by factionalism and diversity of coun- 
sels. Three general groups emerge 
from this confusion: noncodperators, 
either of the pacifist or the militarist 
school, who will have nothing to do 
with the present Government; Swa- 
rajists, who are ready to take office, 
either for the purpose of pushing for- 
ward toward autonomy from that 
vantage ground, or for the purpose of 
wrecking the Government from within; 
and Independents, who refuse to com- 
mit themselves to any programme, 
but in general favor a more conserva- 
tive course than either of the other 
groups. No one of these three parties 
is strong enough to control the situa- 
tion. Gandhi, while he still exercises 
great moral influence over his fellow 
countrymen, no longer counts in the 
political field. At the last Indian 
National Congress held at Cawnpore 
during Christmas week a motion was 
carried in favor of ‘mass civil dis- 
obedience’ until full self-government 
is accorded to India. But this commits 
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only one group to that policy. While 
the Congress was sitting at Cawnpore, 
the delegates of the All India Moslem 
League were assembled at Aligarh, 
where their debates portended any- 
thing but harmonious coéperation with 
the Hindus. Meanwhile ten active 
members of the Labor Party in Great 
Britain, including George Lansbury, 
A. J. Cook, the Radical miners’ leader, 
and A. A. Purcell, who is conspicuous 
for his pronounced friendliness for 
Soviet Russia, have circulated an 
appeal in the British press in favor of 
giving India commonwealth status. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who recently com- 
pleted another fast, this time of seven 
days, against the protests of many of 
his followers, thus excuses himself in his 
journal, Young India, for persisting in 
the practice: ‘The public will have to 
neglect my fasts and cease to worry 
about them. They are a part of my be- 
ing. I can as well do without my eyes, 
for instance, as I can without fasts. 
What the eyes are for the outer world, 
fasts are for the inner. And much as I 
should like the latest fast to be the very 
last in my life, something within me 
tells me that I might have to go through 
many such ordeals and, who knows, 
much more trying. I may be wholly 
wrong. Then the world will be able to 
write an epitaph over my ashes, “ Well 
deserved, thou fool.” But for the time 
being my error, if it be one, must sus- 
tain me. Is it not better that I satisfy 
my conscience though misguided, be- 
cause not perfectly pure, than that I 
should listen to every voice, be it ever 
so friendly but by no means infallible?’ 


+ 
MINOR NOTES 
AN account of the activities of the 
Third International during the first 
five years, which has recently been 


published at Moscow, places the 
number of ‘pure’ Communists in the 
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world at less than two million. The 
largest group is, naturally, the Rus- 
sian Party, with nearly seven hundred 
thousand members. Germany has 
approximately one half that number, 
and Czechoslovakia something less 
than 200,000. France is credited with 
75,000, Norway with 45,000, Italy 
with 43,000, Bulgaria with 39,000, and 
Finland with 32,000. After that the 
number of unalloyed and unques- 
tionably orthodox members of the 
faith decreases rapidly in the roll call 
of different countries, there being 
only five thousand in Great Britain 
and apparently not enough in the 
United States to be recorded in the 
extract of these statistics that reaches 
our desk. But the propaganda is world- 
wide, and its missionaries are especially 
active in the more backward countries 
and the colonies. Furthermore, a 
distinction must be drawn between the 
Simon-pure contributing Communists 
enrolled upon the Party lists and the 


marginal adherents who hover outside 
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the portals of the tabernacle of the 
elect. 


Amonec the seven hundred thousand 
foreigners in Paris there are supposed 
to be some forty thousand North 
Africans. A majority of these natives 
belong to the Caucasian race and are 
indistinguishable from South Euro- 
peans. While some of them are people 
of culture and independent means, 
a majority herd together in over- 
crowded quarters where they prepare 
their food and eat it in the rooms in 
which they sleep. They find employ- 
ment as day laborers, street-cleaners, 
and handy men around factories; and 
as a class are by no means spend- 
thrifts, but remit such large sums to 
their parents and relatives in Africa 
that much property formerly belonging 
to French settlers there is now revert- 
ing to native owners. One post office in 
Kabylia handles on an average twelve 
million francs a year in such remit- 
tances. 


CHRISTMAS CARTOONS FROM EUROPE 





Syrian Boy. ‘Mother, is that the star of 
Bethlehem?’ 


Moruer. ‘My child, that’s the French bom- 


barding our village.’ 
— Nebelspalter, Zurich 











Santa CLaus CHAMBERLAIN. ‘That’ll set 
their Christmas candles ablaze.’ 
— New Leader, London 
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THE RISE OF RIZA KHAN PAHLAVI 


BY WOLSELEY HAIG 


[Tue author is Professor of Persian at 
Trinity College, Dublin. After a long 
service in India, he spent ten years in 
an official capacity for his Government 
in Persia.] 


In 1919 an Agreement was concluded 
between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of Persia, pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the 
Persian Army under British officers 
and the appointment of British ad- 
visers for the purpose of reforming 


most of the departments of the ad- 
ministration, which were in great dis- 
order and honeycombed with corrup- 
tion. The occasion was the formation 
in Russia of an aggressive Bolshevist 
government, which it was feared 
would attempt to carry its arms into 
Persia, and either annex the country 
or impose upon it a native government 
controlled by agents from Moscow. 
That this fear was not chimerical was 
proved by the landing, in 1920, on the 
southern shore of the Caspian, of a 
Bolshevist rabble from Baku, which 
occupied the town of Resht and most 
of the lowlands lying between the sea 
and the ascent to the inland plateau 
of Persia. The marauders were dis- 
owned by Moscow, but ample evidence 
of the complicity of the Central Soviet 
Government was discovered. 

A mixed brigade of British and In- 


1From the National Review (London Tory 
monthly), December 


dian troops had, some time before, 
been stationed at Kazvin, ninety miles 
northwest of Teheran, to protect the 
Persian capital from Russian aggres- 
sion, and it was originally intended 
that this force should remain until the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement had been 
ratified and its provisions so far ful- 
filled as to furnish Persia with an army 
capable of withstanding an invader, 
but the Persian Government, having 
concluded the Agreement, was in no 
haste to implement it, though it had 
been warned that British troops could 
not remain indefinitely at Kazvin, 
where, though their presence was wel- 
come to all, they had no definite status 
and were a heavy charge on the British 
Treasury. Notice of their withdrawal 
in the spring of 1920 had been given, 
but its postponement to the autumn 
encouraged the belief that the threat 
was a mere brutum fulmen, and that 
we should never allow Persia to fall 
into the hands of Bolshevist Russia. 
Meanwhile our representative con- 
curred in the resignation of the Govern- 
ment that had concluded the Agree- 
ment, but had not discharged its 
obligations, and assented to the ap- 
pointment of a cabinet under Mushir- 
ud-Daula, who was bitterly hostile to 
the Agreement. He even encouraged 
him to accept office by promising to 
continue to him the payment, by 
monthly installments, of a very large 
sum of the money of British taxpayers 
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that had been assigned to the Persian 
Government as an advance from a 
loan of two millions sterling, to be 
granted on the fulfillment of the 
Agreement. 

In view of such weakness as this the 
Persians may be pardoned for having 
believed that the troops would never 
be withdrawn, and that the funds at 
the disposal of the British Minister, 
since they could be expended in this 
manner, must be inexhaustible. The 
actual withdrawal of the troops was a 
rude shock, but it is doubtful whether 
it shook the Cabinet’s confidence in its 
ability to wheedle more, and ever more, 
money from the British Exchequer. 
When, however, the Prime Minister 
was informed that the allotted sum 
was exhausted and that no further 
doles would be paid, he promptly 
resigned, having depleted the treasury 
and brought his country to the verge 
of ruin. 

Persia had herself to thank for the 
position in which she found herself. 
Had the Agreement been promptly 
ratified and fulfilled she would have 
had by this time, in (1) the Cossack 
Brigade, a force formerly under Rus- 
sian officers, (2) the loyal remnant of 
the gendarmerie, which had not ac- 
quiesced in the sale of the force by its 
Swedish officers to the Germans, and 
(83) the South Persian Rifles, a most 
efficient body of troops raised and 
trained by British officers and brigaded 
at Shiraz and Kirman, the nucleus of 
an excellent army, and for her pressing 
needs a force sufficient to expel the 
Bolsheviki and protect the capital. 
The whole loan of two millions, less the 
sums already squandered, would have 
sufficed for the maintenance of this 
army until the revenues of the country, 
stabilized by British advisers, were 
capable of meeting the charges both of 
the army and of the civil administra- 
tion. 
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The presence of Russian officers 
with the Cossack Brigade, the head- 
quarters of which was now at Kazvin, 
had been a danger. Their sympathies 
were with the old régime, and the 
maintenance of a body of troops under 
Imperialist Russian officers in a coun- 
try bordering on the Soviet State 
would certainly have given rise to 
complications. All would probably 
have remained true to their principles, 
but the risk of some being tempted by 
the prospect of high command in the 
Red Army to betray their trust was 
not negligible. They had therefore 
been removed some months before, and 
the command of the force had devolved 
upon the senior Persian officer, Riza 
Khan, a man of humble origin but of 
great strength of character, who had 
originally joined the Cossack Brigade 
as a groom, and had risen, by merit 
alone, to commissioned rank. The 
Cossack Brigade, which had driven 
the Bolsheviki from Resht, but had 
been defeated and compelled to retire, 
in some disorder, on Kazvin, where 
it now formed the sole force be- 
tween the Bolsheviki and the capital, 
had been left unpaid, unfed, and un- 
clad to suffer great hardships in the 
snow. 

Riza Khan finally lost patience with 
a government capable of so callously 
and shamefully neglecting its only 
defenders, and resolved to overthrow 
it. To conceal his design he announced 
that a regiment of six hundred Cos- 
sacks stationed at Teheran, the disci- 
pline of which was said to have suffered 
by its absence from headquarters, 
would be transferred to Kazvin on its 
relief by a similar force from that 
garrison. Secretly he made prepara- 
tions to march on Teheran in force, 
and as he was a simple soldier, ill- 
educated, and ignorant of the details of 
civil administration, he required at 
first an assistant capable of supplying 
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his defects. He found one in Sayyid 
Ziya-ud-din, a patriotic but visionary 
young journalist of Teheran. 

For what followed, the British Le- 
gation, which was wholly innocent, 
received the blame. Sayyid Ziya-ud-din 
was well known to be a personal friend 
of the British Consul at Teheran; it was 
discovered afterward that a British 
officer at Kazvin had been in Riza 
Khan’s confidence, and it was pre- 
sumed that he had acted under the 
instructions of the British Minister. 
The British Legation had a private 
wire to Kazvin, worked by British 
military signalers; it was probably 
known that this wire was used for 
confidential communications, and it 
was assumed that very little could 
happen at Kazvin without the cog- 
nizance of the Legation. Finally, the 
Acting Counselor of the British Le- 
gation visited Riza Khan’s camp by 
night immediately before he entered 
Teheran. The motive was said to be 


revenge for the failure of the Persian 
Government to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Agreement. The chain of 
evidence seemed fairly complete, and 
yet, black as things appeared against 
the Legation, all the very obvious 
inferences drawn from these facts 


were wrong. 

In the first place, Sayyid Ziya-ud-din 
said nothing to the Consul, or to any- 
body else in the Legation, of his inten- 
tions, and took very effectual steps to 
conceal from all his departure from 
Teheran. Giving out that he was 
confined to his bed and was too ill to 
receive even his intimate friends, he 
left the town by night, in his own 
carriage, to join Riza Khan on the 
road between Kazvin and Teheran. 
Secondly, nothing of what passed be- 
tween Riza Khan and the British 
officer at Kazvin was known to any- 
body in the Legation until after the 
success of the coup d’état. Thirdly, 


Riza Khan, on leaving Kazvin, took 
the precaution of interrupting all tele- 
graphic communication between that 
town and Teheran, so that no news of 
his movements was received. It was 
probably believed that he would not 
presume to meddle with the Legation’s 
private line, but he did. Lastly, the 
Acting Counselor went out at his own 
suggestion, and with the Minister’s 
approval, after certain news of Riza 
Khan’s approach had been received, 
to induce him to halt outside the town. 

On the afternoon of February 20, 
1921, a prince, nearly related to the 
Shah, called on me and told me that 
he had been informed that Riza Khan 
was approaching the town with a large 
force of Cossacks, and that his inten- 
tions were unknown. I told him that 
I knew nothing of the movement, that 
the report was probably exaggerated, 
and that I believed the Cossacks to be 
the regiment from Kazvin coming to 
relieve the regiment at Teheran. He 
was not quite satisfied, but went out 
in his motor-car to reconnoitre. He 
was arrested and detained by Riza 
Khan, and probably believes to this 
day that I willfully led him into a trap. 

I was next visited by Colonel Gleer- 
up, the Swedish officer commanding the 
remnant of the gendarmerie, who 
repeated the news given to me by the 
Prince. I made the same suggestion 
that I had made to the prince, but 
Colonel Gleerup said that some of his 
mounted gendarmes had seen the 
Cossacks and estimated their numbers 
at over two thousand, with guns. I 
admitted that if this were true matters 
looked serious, but was still inclined 
to believe that his men had exagger- 
ated, as Persians will, the numbers of 
the Cossacks. To this he would not 
agree, and I was obliged to admit that 
the guns put a different aspect on the 
matter. He asked me what he should 
do, and I asked him what men he had 
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and what his orders were. He said 
that he had some gendarmes and some 
men of the Central Brigade of the 
‘Regular’ troops, both admittedly 
inferior in military value to the Cos- 
sacks, and the ‘Regulars’ practically 
worthless, the whole force numbering 
less than a thousand, with three or 
four guns, but no ammunition. I 
then told him that futile resistance 
would be worse than none at all: it 
would exasperate the Cossacks, and 
he and his men would probably not 
be the only sufferers. He was ob- 
viously much relieved, said that he 
would follow my advice, and left. 

The Shah and the Cabinet were 
beside themselves with terror, so I pro- 
posed to the British Minister that 
I should go out and try to persuade 
Riza Khan to remain where he was 
until the morning, when matters could 
be arranged at a conference between 
him and the Shah’s ministers. The 
British Minister agreed, and when it 
became known that I was going out the 
Shah and the Prime Minister resolved 
to send their representatives with me. 

On reaching the Cossack outposts 
we were much impressed by the order 
and discipline that prevailed. In the 
dark we could see little of Riza Khan’s 
general dispositions, but it would have 
been impossible to surprise him, for 
his line of outposts was evidently 
complete, and all were on the alert. 
No objection was made to admitting 
us when it was ascertained who we 
were, but every precaution was taken, 
and we were repeatedly stopped and 
questioned until we reached a picket, 
the officer in command of which ar- 
ranged for a more rapid transit for us 
through the lines by placing a man on 
each car with orders to pass us through. 

Riza Khan was encamped in a 
partly deserted village about six miles 
from Teheran, and we were shown 
into an unoccupied hut, dimly lighted 
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by a cheap oil-lamp and containing no 
other furniture whatever, so that we 
were obliged to remain standing. Riza 
Khan was engaged in another part of 
the camp, and more than twenty 
minutes passed before he appeared and 
greeted us, apologizing for the poorness 
of the accommodation, which was all, 
he said, that he could offer us. He is a 
man of a fine .soldierly figure and 
presence, with a curt and decided, but 
not discourteous, manner. 

The Shah’s representative spoke 
first, the Prime Minister’s represent- 
ative added a very few words, and I 
spoke last. While one of us was speak- 
ing a man in a black frock-coat and 
Persian hat entered the hut. In the 
semidarkness and in that dress I did 
not at first recognize him, but soon saw 
that it was Sayyid Ziya-ud-din, who 
had always until then worn the black 
turban of a Sayyid. I greeted him, and 
the conversation was resumed. Riza 
Khan answered the three of us to- 
gether, or rather he answered two of 
us, ignoring the Prime Minister’s repre- 
sentative. He said that the Cossacks, 
unpaid, unfed, without boots or shoes, 
blankets or greatcoats, had been left 
out in the snow by the Persian Govern- 
ment to fight the Bolsheviki, and had 
naturally been defeated. British troops 
had defended the capital so long as 
they remained, and had looked after 
the Cossacks, for which he was grateful, 
but one Persian government after 
another had entirely neglected them. 
He intended to remedy this state of 
things, and was marching to the capital 
to establish a government that would 
set its house in order instead of prating 
about the Majlis, the Constitution, 
and such irrelevant matters. He knew 
what the Bolsheviki were, and was 
resolved that everything possible 
should be done to keep them out of 
Teheran. He was entirely loyal to the 
Shah, and intended to remove his evil 
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counselors, but would not hear of a 
conference with them. 

With this declaration the Shah’s 
representative and I were fain to con- 
tent ourselves. There was little more 
to be said, but I begged Riza Khan to 
abstain from violence, warning him 
that an administration originating in 
bloodshed would never command the 
good-will of the people. He received 
my request sympathetically, but said 
that before he could give me any as- 
surance he must know what resistance 
he was likely to meet, as he was re- 
solved to enter the city at all costs. 
I repeated my conversation with Colo- 
nel Gleerup, and he assured me that 
there should be no unnecessary vio- 
lence. 

This ended our conversation, but we 
were detained for nearly an hour while 
arrangements were being made to pass 
us out through the lines, and during 
this time we observed that the column 
was preparing to march on the city. 
The men were falling in by the light of 
lamps, flares, and torches, and were 
marching off. We saw several ma- 
chine-guns, and counted twelve guns. 
I reached the Legation a little before 
11 p.m. and reported the result of our 
mission, but the representatives of the 
Shah and the Premier were detained, 
lest they should incite the gendarmes 
to resist, and entered the city after the 
Cossacks. At 1.45 a.m. I was disturbed 
by the sound of three volleys of rifle fire 
and three rounds of shrapnel, but these 
were apparently not fired into the city, 
for they did no damage, and were 
intended only as an indication of Riza 
Khan’s determination to enter the 
town. 

By daylight the Cossacks had en- 
tered the town and occupied all Gov- 
ernment establishments. The leaders 
were too tired to do anything more on 
that day, but on the following day 
waited on the Shah, who appointed 


Sayyid Ziya-ud-din Prime Minister and 
Riza Khan Minister of War. Subordi- 
nate ministers were appointed, martial 
law was proclaimed, and the new 
ministers set to work to carry on 
the business of government and to 
purify the administration. Economies 
amounting to over twenty thousand 
pounds sterling a month were effected, 
and one of their earliest measures was 
the arrest and imprisonment of many 
members of the former governing 
class, including some royal princes. 
Many, perhaps most, of these had been 
guilty of misappropriation of public 
money, and they were called upon, 
under threats of violence, and in some 
cases of death, to disgorge their 
plunder. 

I forget the occasion of Sayyid 
Ziya-ud-din’s dismissal a few months 
later, but believe that the pretext was 
some overt act of disrespect to the 
Shah. The point, however, is not 
material, for it was apparent to all that 
the Sayyid would not long survive 
his period of usefulness. Riza Khan’s 
natural abilities soon gave him suffi- 
cient insight into the details of admin- 
istration to enable him to control and 
check subordinate ministers, and he 
could not long endure his visionary 
young colleague’s airs of importance. 
The soldier was the brazen and the 
journalist the earthen vessel. 

Since then Riza Khan has ruled the 
country. He is a Mussolini rather than 
a Robespierre or a Lenin, for his task 
has been to build up rather than to 
destroy, and he has never subjected 
himself to the tyranny of foolish shibbo- 
leths. His suggestion of a republic was a 
ballon d’essai, the launching of which 
was inspired by the Shah’s selfishness, 
lack of patriotism, and neglect of duty, 
which also have inspired Riza Khan’s 
latest venture, the overthrow of the 
Kajar. dynasty and the transference 
of the crown to his own head. 
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He is well qualified to rule and to 


’ free himself from the vexatious re- 


strictions of a Constitution for which 
his country is not, as yet, ready. But 
has Riza Khan any sons worthy to suc- 
ceed him? Above all, has he imbued his 
countrymen with his own spirit? If 
he has not, Persia will fall back into the 
slough of corruption from which he is 
laboriously drawing her. He can guide 


her in the path of progress, but what 
will happen when his guiding hand 
is withdrawn, as it must one day be 
withdrawn, by death? If his rule, 
whether as Prime Minister, President, 
Dictator, or King, is what is vulgarly 
known asa ‘one-manshow, the future of 
Persia is dark indeed. Let us hope that 
he may succeed in training her for the 
task of working out her own salvation. 


GREECE UNDER A TYRANNUS' 


BY AN OBSERVER IN ATHENS 


ATHENs shows little trace of the events 
that only a month ago were heralded 
in the London streets by posters an- 
nouncing ‘Another Revolution in 
Greece,’ ‘Bloodshed in Athens.’ We 
take our revolutions too seriously in 
England, perhaps because we have lost 
the tradition, and our language is the 
poorer for lack of a word to express 
a change of government in which the 
army takes a hand. It was a move- 
ment of this kind that brought General 
Pangalos into power. No life was lost; 
indeed, not a shot was fired. The 
technique of the affair was brilliant 
in its simplicity. Hearing that he was 
to be arrested, General Pangalos and 
a few of his friends seized the telegraph 
office in the dead of night, informed 
Saloniki that the army and the fleet 
had overthrown the Government, and 
asked if the troops there wished to 
join the movement. With the hasty 
and enthusiastic adhesion of Saloniki 
in his pocket, he had no difficulty in 
winning over the armed forces in 


1From the Round Table (London Liberal- 
Imperial quarterly), December 


Athens, and the Government came 
down to breakfast to find itself super- 
seded. Although the press in its own 
time proclaimed that life was again 
normal, the announcement was otiose, 
for the state of ‘normalcy’ had been 
unbroken except for a few clerks who 
had taken a day’s holiday. 

For the stranger returning after an 
absence of five months the revolution 
and its consequences awake only a 
mild curiosity in comparison with the 
exciting change from early spring to 
full summer. The brilliant green of the 
veldt and its carpet of wild flowers 
of many colors have given way to 
a uniform brown, and in the blinding 
glare of high noon the Acropolis pre- 
sents an aspect of its buildings and 
of the Attic landscape new and amaz- 
ingly beautiful. One knew the mys- 
tery, the awful majesty, of the Parthe- 
non under a full moon at midnight. 
One had felt the romantic charm of the 
view from the temple of Athena Nike 
on a spring morning after rain, with 
the March wind driving scuds of cloud 
over a blue sky, with the unceasing 
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play of light and shade on Parnes and 
Hymettus, and the distant mountains 
of the Peloponnese wreathed in snow. 
But the almost unbearable contrast 
of full sunlight and deep shadow among 
the marble columns was unimagined 
and unimaginable. It seemed to be an 
image of that other contrast between 
the glory of Hellenic civilization and 
the harshness and cruelty of many 
aspects of Greek life, and at the same 
time to suggest a clue, through the 
revelation that even Nature in Greece 
at certain seasons is pitiless. 

The Greeks of to-day are nothing 
if not democrats. That they have been 
torn by revolutions and have tolerated 
dictatorships is no evidence of hostility 
to democracy. It is rather a result of 
the imperfect practice of democratic 
government. Modern Greece has be- 
come an example of that diseased 
democracy that Plato describes with 
the scornful brilliance of a man who 
sees his deepest prejudices justified 
by the mistakes of others. The divi- 
sion of parties into factions, the lack 
of leaders, the rise of demagogues, 
created conditions where democracy 
was stultifying government. There 
lies the dictator’s opportunity, and 
it was seized by General Pangalos as 
it had been seized in Italy by Signor 
Mussolini. A wise dictator works, if 
he can, through constitutional forms, 
and in seeking a vote of confidence for 
his Government from the Assembly and 
in accepting the restraint of a Parlia- 
mentary Commission during the recess 
General Pangalos followed the sound 
tradition. But in the long run, if 
a dictatorship is to maintain itself, 
it needs not only dissimulation but 
positive achievement. The doubt that 
clouds the future of the new Govern- 
ment is whether it can imitate the 
Fascist régime to the extent of re- 
Vitalizing the administration of the 
country. 
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The personality of a dictator will 
always be a fascinating study. An 
irreconcilable opponent remarked to- 
day, ‘En tout cas, il n’est pas le premier 
venu.’ A first glance might raise doubts 
whether even that modest admission 
was not an overstatement. Small and 
almost insignificant in appearance, 
General Pangalos has none of the 
physical fascination of a Mussolini. 
But he has a quick intelligence, endless 
courage, reserves of nervous strength, 
and a real humor. His worst enemies 
have never doubted his honesty of 
mind and purpose, and he has con- 
tinued to live the hard and simple life 
of the Greek countryside. Like all 
successful soldiers, he knows what he 
wants, and is apt to underestimate the 
difficulty of getting it. 

The military method of quick de- 
cisions may lead to curious results in 
problems of finance and economics. 
It is a simple matter for a dictator to 
ordain over his boiled egg that hence- 
forth fish shall be served in hotels and 
restaurants only on three days a week, 
in order that the poor may enjoy a 
fish diet on the other four. But what 
is he to do when the fishermen decide 
that it is not worth while fishing for the 
poor, and that if they double the price 
to the rich they can sleep in the sun 
every other day? So too with specula- 
tion in the exchange —a habit that 
others before General Pangalos have 
found it difficult to eradicate. A simple 
threat of hanging in Constitution 
Square may seem adequate, since all 
Greece remembers that the Dictator 
did in fact three years ago shoot six 
ministers. Yet somehow even the 
memory of that act has lost its terrors. 
Everyone feels that the atmosphere 
is different in some subtle way. It is 
much as though Joynson-Hicks had 
threatened to revive Dora. No one 
would be alarmed, because we should 
all know that he could not get by with 
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it. The danger with General Pangalos 
is not that he will be lacking in good 
intentions, but that he will have too 
many and will dissipate his very real 
strength in tilting at windmills. 

The degeneracy of politics finds little 
counterpart in the economic life of 
Greece. In spite of the weaknesses of 
instability and speculation, there are 
many signs of vital energy. After her 
disastrous experiences in Asia Minor, 
Greece is now leit to consolidate a 
territory substantially Greek and 
homogeneous. It is extensive but not 
unmanageable, and much of the new 
land in Macedonia and Thrace carries 
great possibilities. The population has 
been increased by the influx of over 
a million refugees from Asia Minor, 
and, whatever may be the immediate 
difficulties of absorbing these numbers, 
there can be little doubt that these 
immigrants from the home of the 
Greek race will reinvigorate the stock 
and hasten the material development 
of the country. 

The work being done by the League 
of Nations through the Refugee Com- 
mission would be impossible if it were 
not for the industry, independence, 
and resourcefulness of most of the 
refugees. For generations Greece has 
sent some of her best blood to the 
ends of the earth — less in battalions, 
as in those days when Greek settle- 
ments spread from the Crimea to the 
Pillars of Hercules, than as single spies. 
By their energy and their unbroken 
animus revertendi, these emigrants 
have been a corner stone of Greek 
prosperity. To-day the best minds 
in the nation are turning to the develop- 
ment of the resources of Greece itself. 
They feel that the time has come for 
a wise expenditure on reproductive 
public works, and that, just as Aus- 
tralia and South Africa have taken 
chances on the prospects of the future, 
so should Greece. After eighteen 
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hundred years Athens is no longer to 
be dependent on the aqueduct of 
Hadrian for its water. Large tracts 
of valuable land in Macedonia are 
being drained and brought under 
cultivation. Attica is to have an 
efficient electricity supply for its 
rapidly increasing population and its 
growing industries. These are only 
the first stages of what may well prove 
to be an economic revolution in 
Greece. Its greatest asset is the 
extraordinary power of individual en- 
terprise among the Greeks, with its 
corollary in a distaste for Socialism. 
Against this, there are the obvious 
dangers of political disunion and 
instability. 

To alight from an American motor 
within ten yards of the Lion Gate 
at Mycene must still seem incon- 
gruous. Yet America has taken pos- 
session of the Argolis. From the bare 
hilltop, which was crowned by the 
halls of Agamemnon, the only crop 
now to be seen on the plain below is 
tobacco. Centuries of denudation, 
aided by malaria and the Turk, have 
wrought such a change that a great 
imaginative effort is needed if we are 
to picture Mycene as the stronghold 
of a rich and powerful civilization. 
As we approach Nauplia — that medi- 
zeval citadel of the Venetians and the 
Turks, with its unmistakable air of 
Italy and its incomparable outlook 
across the bay to the mountains of 
Laconia — cultivation improves and 
the richness of the plain of Argos seems 
less of a legend. 

In Argos itself, after a succession 
of Albanian villages, the Pelopon- 
nesian type appears, heavy, handsome, 
unemotional, almost phlegmatic, full 
of the dignity of a solid conservatism. 
One welcomes the relief from the volatile 
Athenians, with their restless, spas- 
modic energy, their constant search 
for ‘some new thing.’ There passes 
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through one’s mind the rather un- 
comfortable thought that as a nation 
our sympathies would probably have 
been with Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
War. Much in the same way, no 
doubt, many Englishmen have felt 
a kind of mental disturbance in ad- 
mitting even to themselves that, take 
them all in all, they preferred the 
Germans to the French. The inn- 
keeper in Nauplia, a Laconian from 
a village near Sparta, told us with 
pride how in his Doric dialect words 
and forms survived from ‘le bon 
Grec’ that had fallen into disuse else- 
where. His first triumphant example 
was that he would call a donkey onos. 
Even without this impressive instance 
of continuity, one would feel little 
hesitation in rejecting the too common 
view that the modern Greeks are a 
different race from the ancients. The 
ancients themselves were a product 
of migrations and much racial inter- 
mingling, and the significance of the 
history of the last two thousand years 
is merely that the same process has 
continued. Goths and Franks, Italians, 
Turks and Albanians, have left the 
trace of their sojourn or their passage 
on the people, as on the language, but 
they were powerless to destroy either 
the one or the other. On any night 
in Athens, Phaleron, or Kephisia, 
in any restaurant where they dance, 
you may see among many types several 
with that same perfection of form and 
feature that distinguished the models 
of Praxiteles. If there is no Praxiteles 
in Greece to-day, neither is there in 
England any school of dramatists 
comparable with the Elizabethans. 
The guns on Lycabettus had been 
saluting the publication of the Consti- 
tution, and almost before their echoes 
had died away the town was set by 
the ears by the news that the Govern- 
ment had dissolved the Assembly. 
This was meat and drink to the poli- 
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ticians of the cafés and the street 
corners, for the news had the unusual 
quality of being unsuspected. A politi- 
cal secret well kept is as rare in Greece 
as the dodo. The coup has raised the 
wind, and the orthodox political leaders 
abound in philippics. The man in the 
street wastes little sympathy on them 
or on the dismissed Assembly. He 
feels that the Government, in spite 
of its blunders, has done as well as any 
of its recent predecessors and better 
than some. As for the Assembly, he 
was heartily tired of it. It was elected 
two years ago to draft a Constitution, 
and, like all constituent bodies, neither 
finished its task nor showed any desire 
to finish it. The Parliamentary Com- 
mission, which came into being after 
the revolution in June, completed the 
draft, but with curious additions of its 
own, such as a provision that no prime 
minister should hold office for more 
than a year. Now that the Govern- 
ment has eliminated these idiosyn- 
cracies, the man in the street is pre- 
pared to welcome the Constitution 
as a document for which he had long 
been waiting and not to inquire too 
closely into its legality. His only con- 
cern is that fresh elections should be 
held after a reasonable interval. Your 
Athenian still has a regard for the 
observance of laws written and un- 
written, and, while he will cheerfully 
pass a law to whitewash an illegality, 
he feels a strong dislike for an illegality 
not so redeemed. 

The oracles say that, if he is wise, 
General Pangalos will satisfy this 
sentiment by proclaiming the date of 
the elections, and will trust for his 
majority to the continuance of his 
efforts to bring the Royalist parties 
back into active politics. He has 
realized that the division between 
Venizelists and Royalists is a false 
issue in Greek politics. It separates 
men who for years served together 
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under Mr. Venizelos, and it perpetu- 
ates the remembrance of those differ- 
ences between the Crown and the Gov- 
ernment which lost all meaning when 
the Republic was established. Neither 
the restoration of the Monarchy nor 
the return of Mr. Venizelos is a living 
issue, and the feud between doctrinaire 
Monarchists, many of whom were once 
Venizelists, and the rump of the 
Venizelist Party can only embitter 
all political relations. With these views 
General Pangalos has had the courage 
to conciliate the Royalists and to seek 
their support for a policy based rather 
on broad national needs than on the 
maintenance of old war-cries. Whether 
he will persist in this line or attempt 
to continue in office as a dictator rests 
with himself and the army. It would 
be a mistake to assume that the army 
naturally favors a dictatorship: its 
support will tend to be given to the 
régime that has most to offer to the 
League of Officers. That, at least, 
is a phenomenon not peculiar to 
Greece. 

The ‘satiable curiosity’ of the Greek 
mind doubtless accounts for the re- 
markable vogue in Greece of the news- 
paper press. In Athens and Pireus 
alone there are more than thirty 
journals of the kind so appropriately 
called ‘ephemeral.’ The circulation 
of many of them is insignificant, and 
with a few honorable exceptions they 
live by blackmail. In that agreeable 
art, as in suppressio veri and suggestio 
falsi, Fleet Street would find nothing 
to teach them, but it might well view 
with envy and admiration the standing 
that these accomplishments have won 
for the journalist’s profession. No 
Greek journalist is ever kept waiting; 
no question he may ask is ever left 
unanswered. 

An infallible rule for those who seek 
an audience of the great is to waste 
no time on private secretaries but to 


follow in the wake of a journalist. 
One will do as well as another; but 
if you know him, so much the better. 
From his daily  peregrinations the 
journalist returns with copy enough to 
fill his paper. Twice a day ministers, 
ex-ministers, and would-be ministers 
are interviewed or make pronounce- 
ments. The favorite topic is the politi- 
cal situation—or, in other words, 
what your opponent said yesterday 
or you yourself did not say the day 
before. To-day for once there is 
a respite, all available space being 
taken up with the end of Yangoulas 
and his band of brigands. After three 
years of outlawry, twenty-two murders, 
and innumerable highway robberies, 
the bandits were tracked by a resolute 
troop of gendarmerie to a fastness 
on the heights of Mount Olympus and 
after a siege were killed or dispersed. 
A ‘close-up’ of their heads, as they are 
exposed in the nearest town, appears 
in the evening paper — two common 
criminals, and a young man with the 
fanatical face of a revolutionary, 
curiously like a portrait of Saint-Just. 
Brigandage, one is told, has dimin- 
ished, but it survives and is most 
difficult to suppress near the frontiers. 
There, in a sort of no man’s land, 
congregate hardened criminals’ and 
those who have a grudge against society 
and those who in a drunken quarrel 
or a fit of. passion have killed their 
man and escaped the clutches of the 
law. They are a menace not only to 
honest travelers but to international 
peace, since in the feuds of rival bands 
no restraint of frontiers is known. 

It is natural that Europe should 


still look to the Balkans as to an area 


in which war is endemic, and from 
which it may spread at any moment 
to the outside world. But here in 
Athens, without being allowed for 
a moment’ to forget that the Balkans 
are a storm-centre, one is reminded 
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that in many ways conditions have 
changed. Temporarily the Balkan 
peoples are exhausted. Greece and 
Yugoslavia have to consolidate their 
rule over vast new territories, to 
restore their finances, to rebuild their 
armaments; Bulgaria remains in sullen 
subjection, without any army, torn 
by political dissensions. Far more 
important is the new outlook in 
Turkey. That Turkey will come again, 
no one here doubts, but the expecta- 
tion is universal that the effort will 
be made, not in Europe, but in Asia, 
not against Greece or Bulgaria, but in 
Mesopotamia and Syria. : 

The other new factor —and it is 
vital — is Italy. Italian ambitions in 
the Mediterranean are not of recent 
birth; the novelty lies in the method 
and the persistence with which they 
are developed. The bombardment of 
Corfu was an indiscretion, which 
warned the victim and alarmed Europe. 
It has been followed by the more 
subtle plan of commercial penetration 
on the German model, with subsidized 
shipping, subsidized air services, sub- 
sidized trade, and an unceasing propa- 
ganda to encourage the belief that 
Rome’s ‘great age begins anew.’ 
Greece cannot hope to stand alone 
against Italian ambitions, and her 
efforts to obtain a renewal of the old 
alliance with Yugoslavia, her sugges- 
tion of a Balkan pact, are a recognition 
of the new orientation of Mediter- 
ranean politics. Amid many mani- 
festations of a nationalist mentality, 
there is a genuine belief in the League, 
and also a regard for Great Britain 
that is very rare in Europe. For that 
sentiment the British Army can claim 
much credit, and among the simple 
peasantry of Macedonia the memory 
of the British Tommy survives as of 
a friend who was always cheerful and 
considerate and whose chief pleasure 
was to play with the children. 


In a democracy run riot, political 
effort must often seem ‘th’ expense 
of spirit in a waste of shame.’ One is 
driven to ask whether a form of 
government based even remotely on 
the expression of the popular will can 
be maintained in the conditions of 
modern Greece. Probably few of us 
would hesitate to give a negative 
answer if it were not for the recollec- 
tion that Mr. Venizelos governed 
Greece after the manner of Pericles 
for two periods of almost six years 
each. That, no doubt, is a measure of 
the exceptional mental power and the 
acute political instinct of Mr. Venizelos. 
But Greece has rarely been without 
remarkable men, and at a time when 
political feuds are becoming less em- 
bittered, when an economic renais- 
sance is in sight, and when new blood 
has been introduced into the nation, 
a certain optimism is not unwarranted. 
It is barely a hundred years since Byron 
found nothing left for the poet but 


For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 


The Athens Byron knew was a great 
squalid village of ten thousand people; 
Pireeus was deserted except for a 
night watchman and two customs 
officers. The two towns to-day support 
a million people, and that growth has 
sprung from Greek enterprise and 
commercial acumen under a national 
government. 

It is an experience common to most 
travelers in Greece that the written 
word, however eloquent, fails in some 
way to convey more than a point of 
view, sometimes interesting, more often 
not. There has been no lack of at- 
tempts to communicate the charm and 
beauty of the Greek landscape or of 
the remains of the earliest European 
civilization that adorn it. We are out 
of touch with the emotions of the 
romantic era, and there is something 
almost repulsive in the effusions of 
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a Byron or a Chateaubriand. The 
scholars who followed them were, with 
rare exceptions, too technical and 
wrote in terms more appropriate to 
the description of a post mortem on the 
victim of some mysterious disease. 
Three of the most distinguished writers 
of our own day have founded a more 
humane tradition, and in the notes of 
Charles Maurras, Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, and Maurice Hewlett there is 
much that must appeal to anyone, who 
tollows in their footsteps, as both true 
and suggestive. But the difficulty 
will always remain of committing to 
the universality of any linguistic form 
impressions that are primarily sensu- 
ous. The view from ‘Sunium’s marbled 


steep’ over the A®gean to the islands; 
the Saronic Gulf and the mountains 
of the Peloponnese from the cliffs above 
Megara; the path of the full moon 
on the waters of the Bay at Phaleron; 
the first glimpse of the Parthenon and 
the sudden realization that its pro- 
portions were more perfect than those 
of any building one had ever seen; an 
hour at sunset in an English garden 
in Kephisia, looking over fields to the 
noble contours of Pentelikon and the 
ghostly scar on its face where the 
marble for the Acropolis was quarried 
— these are the moments that ‘vibrate 
in the memory’ and have the power to 
banish the turpitudes of politics and 
to bridge the gulf of centuries. 


KING, QUEEN, AND JACK’ 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


[THE introductory note is by Julius 
Clausen, Librarian of the Royal Li- 
brary of Copenhagen.] 


In the Collected Works of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen almost everything our 
world-famous poet has written is 
included — even the most insignificant 
topical verses. Great was the surprise, 
therefore, when a beautiful little story 
for children that had never been pub- 
lished was discovered among the An- 
dersen manuscripts in the Collin Auto- 
graph Collection. 

The name of this story is ‘King, 
Queen, and Jack’; in other words, it is 
a fairy tale based on a pack of playing- 
cards. It was hidden away as a little 


1From Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen Con- 
servative daily), December 20 


manuscript booklet of sixteen small 
pages, with a gray paper cover, evi- 
dently of Andersen’s own manufacture. 
We know that he was handy with 
thread and needle, and he himself had 
evidently stitched the pages together. 

This fairy tale was written during 
the summer of 1868, for with it was 
found a little personal memorandum 
called ‘Traveling,’ and, in parenthesis, 
‘In the Hotel.’ The latter shows that 
the sensitive poet tried to turn an 
irritating experience into something 
poetic. He was then on his way home 
from Ems, where he had taken the cure, 
and stopped at Cologne for a few days 
in June 1868. The story was appar- 
ently written in the room of his hotel 
there, or at Altona. 

We have an explanation of why this 
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story was never published. On reach- 
ing home Andersen read it to the 
critical Hoedt, who jokingly exclaimed: 
‘But what do you mean, Andersen! 
Why, you have written a positively 
revolutionary fairy tale! Don’t you see, 
all the kings are burned up!’ 
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Andersen was so pained to think that 
such a misconstruction might be placed 
upon his innocent composition, and so 
fearful that his loyalty might be doubt- 
ed, that he never allowed the tale to be 
printed, although he was careful to 
preserve it among his papers. 


KING, QUEEN, AND JACK 


How many nice things we can make 
from paper and paste together! There 
was William, for instance, who had a 
castle so big that it filled the whole 
table. And how finely it was painted! 
It looked as if it were built of real red 
bricks, and it had a roof that shone like 
genuine copper. And there was a 
tower, and a real drawbridge, and 
water in the moat. Why, the castle 
was reflected from the water just as if in 
a mirror; well, it was a mirror. 

On the tower stood a watchman, at 
the very highest point, and he was 
made from wood. And he had a trump- 
et to blow, but he did not blow it. The 
little boy could himself raise and lower 
the drawbridge. And he could make his 
tin soldiers march across the bridge, 
and he could open the castle gate and 
look right into the great knights’ hall, 
and there on the walls were hanging 
pictures cut out of a pack of cards — 
regular playing-cards, with hearts, 
diamonds, clubs, and spades, the kings 
with crowns and sceptres, the queens 
with veils reaching their shoulders and 
flowers in their hands, the jacks thrust- 
ing out their halberds and wearing 
swaying feathers in their hats. 

One evening the little boy was lying 
before his castle, looking through the 
open gate into the great hall where the 
playing-cards were hanging on the 
walls like real old pictures in a real 
knights’ hall. 

Then it seemed to him as if the kings 
sent him greetings with their sceptres, 
that the Queen of Spades moved the 


golden tulip in her hand, and that the 
Queen of Hearts raised her fan. All 
four queens graciously let him know 
that they had seen him. 

He moved still closer to see better, 
but struck his head against the castle 
so that it shook, and now all four jacks, 
clubs, spades, diamonds, and hearts 
thrust their halberds toward him to 
warn him against getting too close, for 
he was too big to enter. 

Thereupon the little boy nodded; 
and he nodded once more, and then he 
said: ‘Say something!’ But the pic- 
tures said not a word. But when he 
nodded a third time toward the Jack 
of Hearts, the latter sprang right out 
of the picture, which remained hanging 
like a piece of white linen on the wall. 
Right in the centre of the floor stood 
the Jack of Hearts, the feather in 
his cap dancing merrily, while in his 
hand he held his great iron-studded 
lance. 

“What ’s your name?’ he asked the 
little boy. ‘You have nice bright eyes 
and good thoughts, but you don’t wash 
your hands often enough.’ 

Now, he did n’t say that any too 
kindly. ° 

‘My name is William,’ replied the 
little boy, ‘and this is my castle, and 
you are the Knight of my Heart.’ 

‘I am the knight of my King and of 
my Queen, and not your knight,’ said 
the Jack of Hearts. ‘I can step out of 
the picture, right out of the castle, and 
my lord and my lady can do still 
more. We can go out into the wide 
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world, but we don’t care to do so any 
longer. It is much more comfortable 
and pleasant to sit in a card picture and 
be yourself.’ 

‘And were you all real people before?’ 
asked the little boy. 

‘People?’ exclaimed the Jack of 
Hearts. ‘Yes, but not as good as we 
should have been. Light a little wax 
taper before me, best of all a red one, for 
that is the color of my master and mis- 
tress. Then I will tell you our story, for 
you say you are the owner of the castle. 
But don’t interrupt me. If I am to 
talk, I must talk in my own way.” 

And this is what he said: — 

‘Once upon a time there were four 
brothers, all kings, but the King of 
Hearts was the oldest. He was born 
with a golden crown and a golden 
apple. He reigned at once. His queen 
was born with a golden rose; you see 
for yourself that she has it still. Oh, 
what good times they had! They 
did n’t have to go to school; they could 
play the livelong day, build castles and 
tear them down again, break their tin 
soldiers in pieces, and play with dolls. 
If they asked for sandwiches, there 
would be butter on both pieces, and 
powdered sugar besides. Those were 
happy days, but one can get enough 
even of those. Finally they grew tired 
of their pleasant times. And then came 
the King of Diamonds!’ 

‘And what happened then?’ the 
little boy asked. But the Jack of 
Hearts uttered not another word. 
There he stood stiff and dignified and 
simply stared at the lighted red wax 
taper. 

Well, nothing more could be done 
about it, so the little boy nodded to the 
Jack of Diamonds, and after a third 
nod he sprang out of the card, took his 
position, and said just one word: ‘Wax 
taper!’ The little boy at once lighted 
a tiny red candle and placed it in front 
of the Jack, who presented arms with 


his lance and continued the story. 
These were his exact words: — 

‘Then followed the King of Dia- 
monds. He was a king with a glass 
window in his breast. One could also 
look right through the Queen, and see 
that they were made just like other 
people. This was so interesting that a 
monument was erected in their honor. 
It stood for twenty years; but then it 
was built for all eternity.’ 

At this point the Jack of Diamonds 
again presented arms and stared in 
silence at his red wax taper. 

Now, without William’s making the 
slightest nod, gravely as only the stork 
walks when it strides across a field, the 
Jack of Clubs, the black clover-leaf, 
left his card. He flitted down like a 
bird whose wings spread wider and 
wider, and after circling around the 
little boy he flew back to his white card 
on the wall, to the right. Then the 
Jack of Clubs spoke, without first 
asking for a wax taper like the 
others: — 

“Not everybody gets butter on both 
sides of his bread. Neither my King 
nor my Queen got it, and they deserved 
it first of all. They had to go to school 
and learn what the former kings had 
not learned. They also went about 
with windows in their bosoms, but none 
looked inside except to see if there was 
something the matter with the clock- 
work. I know it, for I have served 
them for many years; I serve and obey 
them still. That is why I present arms.’ 
And, as he said this, he did so. 

William also lighted a wax taper for 
him, a shining white one. 

Thereupon, all at once, Jack of 
Spades stood before him, rushing up 
without further greeting. 

‘Everybody has got a candle,’ he 
said. ‘I know I shall also get one! But 
if we Jacks are getting one, our sover- 
eigns should each have at least three. 
I have come last, and am not popular 
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for that reason. They have even given 
me a mocking name. They call me 
Black Peter, and no one wants me in 
the game. At one time I was the first 
gentleman to the King of Spades. Now 
I am last. 

‘I shan’t tell you the story of my 
master and mistress. You may make 
one up about them for yourself. But 
things are going badly, and won’t get 
better until we all ride high up in the 
sky on the red horse, higher even than 
the clouds.’ 

So little William lighted three can- 
dies before each of the kings and before 
each of the queens, and it became as 
bright in the knights’ hall as in the 
richest emperor’s castle, and the high- 
born sovereigns smiled their most 
gracious and kindly greetings, and the 


Queen of Hearts fanned herself with- 


her golden fan, and the Queen of 
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Spades held out her golden tulip — 
it shone like burning fire, like a blazing 
flame. The great ones sprang down 
into the middle of the big hall and 
began to dance. 

All at once there was a most brilliant 
glow — the whole castle was afire. 

William jumped up in fright, crying 
out: ‘Father! Mother! The castle is 
burning.’ But within the blaze flared 
up and sparkled: ‘Now we are riding 
aloft on the red horse, higher than the 
skies, to the very top of the universe. 
That is the way kings and queens 
should do; and their knights follow 
them!’ 

Yes, that was the end of William’s 
castle, and of the playing-cards. But 
William still lives, and he washes his 
hands. 

It was not his fault that the castle 
burned. 


PHILOSOPHY AT THE WHEEI/ 


BY C. C. MARTINDALE 


“You are a proper Roman, you,’ I said 
as he hurled our car through a street 
where one would have hesitated to 
wheel so much as a perambulator. 

He uttered his cry of amused con- 
tempt. 

“Roman, I?’ said he. ‘Roman noth- 
ing. I am from the Abruzzi.’ 

“What a beautiful country.’ 

‘Assuredly! There how many con- 
tadint have each his plot of land and his 
cottage! But money lacks for living.’ 

“Will you go back?’ 

1From The Month (English Roman-Catholic 
teview), December 


‘Some day I hope to, with my wife 
and my bambina. . . .’ 

And, like all these excellent lads, he 

embarked on the panegyric of his baby 
girl, — each chauffeur seemed to have 
one, — and even, to my extreme terror, 
took both hands off the wheel to find 
the wallet that contained her photo- 
graph. 
‘She has fifteen months, and is great 
—immense [he spread both arms 
wide] —a proper miracle. And she 
laughs, without tiring herself, as water 
runs.’ 


‘Ts life very difficult?’ 
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Again he uttered his cry, but with 
more melancholy. 

‘Work by day, work by night. Else 
one cannot live. Ma! And even so, it is 
not a life. In order to live, one sacrifices 
life!’ 

Thus, as so often in Italy, the cen- 
turies shut down to a point... . It 
was Juvenal whispering in my ear: 
Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

‘Is your name Giovinale?’ I asked. 

“No, signore, Beppino,’ he answered 
gravely. 

‘What are your real working-hours?’ 

‘It is according. But the more the 
hours, the more the money.’ 

“We have an eight-hour day. Or 
less.’ 

‘It is but just. Though the English 
workingman will work more in eight 
hours than the Italian in twenty-four.’ 

Words failed my wish to depict our 
bricklayers. I contented myself with 
saying that everywhere there were men 
who would not work all they should, 
and that sometimes the syndicates pre- 
vented their working all they could. 

‘Eight hours,’ he resumed, ‘would be 
for me a divertimento. I would go to 
England; but the means are lacking. 
And there are laws against immigra- 
tion. In England the meanest working- 
man lives better than in Italy the 
greatest lord.’ 

‘Do not imagine it. Unemployment 
is terrible. And prices are terrible. 
And the sky is sad. At least you have 
the sun. Do not come to England. 
And surely there is much more order 
now in Italy, and, hence, promise of 
work, wages, and tranquillity?’ 

‘It is an order of force,’ said he. ‘It 
is imposed from outside, and does not 
flower from within the spirit.’ 

‘But when force imposes what is 
good for human nature, does not the 
spirit recognize that it is good, and so 
lead the man to do spontaneously the 
good thing he was being forced to do?’ 
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‘Who knows! It is possible. But the 
development of ideas is slow.’ 

‘But you would not have a revolu- 
tion?’ 

‘Revolution! Never, never, never,’ 
said he with the utmost energy. ‘Ma! 
For him who understands history there 
is no question of revolution. Contem- 
plate, I pray you, the Romans — those 
pagans, I mean. They had a great 
empire. The revolution comes — all 
crumbles. Contemplate further the 
Russians. A most great empire, they 
too. Ecco the revolution, and where 
are they? They are no more there. 
Revolution never!’ 

‘Meanwhile,’ I repeated, ‘the order 
imposed from outside can help the mind 
to put order,into its ideas. For, as you 
say, all true reformation must proceed 


‘from within the mind. But it will be 


slow.’ 

‘Enough for me,’ he answered, ‘to 
live tranquil. That is what the law 
should seek. For that, none would con- 
demn the taxes. I am not of those who 
demand the mountains, seas, and sky. 
But the laws and the taxes are now all 
for the exterior. For the exterior they 
do things of all colors. One should 
think of Italy and those that must live 
therein.’ 

‘The Battle of the Grain,’ I began. 
But we had arrived at our hotel, and 
broke off for that morning. 

Next day he resumed: — 

‘I stand outside of politics. I read 
not one newspaper, but all. All, all. 
Thus do ideas form themselves. I ask 
but to exist tranquilly, and the politi- 
cals will not permit that.’ 

‘One would have thought that the 
war —’ 

‘Zm! Zm! Talk to me of the war! 
I made it, the war. I made all of it. 
And where are men not worse than be- 
fore it? The youth is corrupted.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘How? The fathers are dead; the 
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mother was afar. The conscription 
threw mere boys to this side and to that, 
and having no habits they let them- 
selves go to orgies. To-day the sportive 
spirit has taken great developments. 
There is much propaganda. This is 
good.’ 

‘But they tell me that never has 
the youth of Italy been so earnestly 
and openly inquiring about religion as 
to-day.’ 

‘Who knows? A few, perhaps. But 
religion does not capture the Italian. 
Thus it is. Affair of tradition: a habit. 
Where, in the villages, I mean, there 
are all the time feasts, functions, inviti 
sacri, the habit cannot be escaped. 
But away from home the habits melt. 
Those from Abruzzi are much better 
Catholics than the Romans,’ said he 
with contradictory pride. 

‘Let us talk of that later on. But tell 
me, do you really see nothing better 
since the war?’ 

‘Some seek to ameliorate life. But 
these rich men! These few — how 
would you ask any just sentiments 
from them? A true porkery! A race of 
no education!’ 

Just then we drew up in a little 
square near San Pietro in Vincoli. To 
our right was the yellow facade of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. The old 
porter smiled and waved. At once the 
chauffeurs began to make a collection 
among themselves for him. 

“May I be permitted to offer some- 
thing too?’ I asked. 

‘An excellent old man,’ said Beppino, 
calling him: ‘molto bravo, and of a most 
exquisite politeness. ’ 

‘Che palazzo!’ said another man, 
rather grudgingly, looking at the large 
but very simple house. 

‘True,’ said Beppino. ‘It is great, 
and clean — but clean! But I have a 
female cousin who has an apartment 
whence the life of the Sisters and of 
those old ones can be seen, and it is a 


true miracle. All is fresh and clean — a 
paradise, but a paradise for poor ones. 
The Sisters pick up the old men and 
place them there, and then each old 
man must work, two hours, one hour, 
beautifying the garden, polishing the 
pavements, and so he comes to his food 
with good appetite without tiring 
himself disproportionately. And the 
Sisters work as not even I work 
myself. Always, always. Mai la 
siesta, mai, mai. And what the old 
ones eat not, that the Sisters eat. And 
the portiere goes out to collect with a 
horse. Sicuro! They have a horse! 
Buta horse! Ah! Enough! He proceeds 
on his knees and sweeps a way before 
himself with his nose. But not even he 
must fatigue himself. One would say a 
Christian! The Sisters dismount and 
push him suavely up the hills. 

‘To contemplate such a work in our 
days,’ said the critic, ‘causes the heart 
to dilate itself with noble sentiments.’ 

We drove off. 

“You made a very favorable impres- 
sion on that old man,’ remarked Bep- 
pino, ‘because you said Lei to him, not 
Tu, nor yét Voi. He could see at once 
that you were a person of a far-fetched 
and most appreciated culture and had 
respect for him.’ 

‘Per carita! Why not? He was my 
fellow Christian. Poverty and riches 
make men different, but not better or 
worse. But I am troubled about how 
to distribute Lei, Voi, and Tu! Especial- 
ly Vor. What would you say if I called 
you Tu?’ 

‘These Romans,’ said he, ‘have Voi 
ever in the mouth. Lei marks duly the 
hierarchy of persons; but Voi, to me, 
indicates a hierarchy of a somewhat 
military sort. Thus the officer rightly 
says Voi to the soldier, and the soldier 
Lei to the officer. That you should 
darmi di tu here in the auto would be 
but reasonable, since a confidence has 
established itself between us. But in the 
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piazza, were anyone to hear it, he would 
exclaim: “But! Whence this great 
equality? Whence this confidence? 
Why not the due forms?” When men 
are poor, they have nothing but respect 
to offer one another; and, human nature 
having its weaknesses, respect needs 
forms in order to maintain itself.’ 

‘Let me,’ said I, ‘not only observe 
the forms, but give myself a pleasure. 
Gentlemen,’ I said to the chauffeurs, — 
for we had stopped and everyone had 
dismounted to see a church I felt no 
need to examine, — ‘let me offer you, 
please, a small glass of wine in that 
trattoria. It would be an honor for me 
were you to accept.’ 

‘The honor,’ they said with one 
voice, ‘is ours.’ 

We sat down. 

‘Is it true,’ asked one of them, ‘that 
in England there is always mist and that 
at noon the sun suddenly disappears?’ 

‘This,’ said Beppino, feeling me, I 
suppose, to be somewhat under his 
wing, and wishful to say what he could 
for my native land, ‘this is a most ab- 
surd exaggeration. And although the 
sky of England is not like this of ours, 
the race grows vigorous there because 
of the cold.’ 

‘I have not observed,’ I said, ‘that 
the English are more strong than the 
very solid Italian people’ — I knew no 
word for ‘sturdy’ or ‘stocky,’ which 
was what I wanted. ‘But one thing 
you have that we, I suppose, never 
shall — a man to whose voice the whole 
world listens. The Roman Pontiff is 
unique.’ 

I watched their expressions. Certain- 
ly they suffered a little shock, and then 
looked down their noses. 

One of them said: — 

‘During the war, the Holy See stood 
neutral, as was necessary, the Sommo 
Pontifice being the Father of all equally. 
But the ecclesiastics leaned often to the 
side of Germany.’ 
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‘Naturally,’ said another. ‘The 
Church loves discipline, and where is 
there a discipline like the German? 
Every week during the Anno Santo, a 
pilgrimage! And what order! What 
programme!’ 

‘And their singing is insuperable!’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘the war is over. 
Pope Benedict was a great man and a 
martyr. Perhaps he will never be 
understood. But the whole world does 
homage to the Pontiff now reigning.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Beppino. ‘He is a man of 
a primaria erudizione! What does he 
not know? Without doubt you read 
his discourse addressed to all the 
journalists of the world. He spoke of 
all— the Church, the country, the 
world. And all without error. A true 
inspiration. And courteous! To-day he 
receives all, peasants and great lords.’ 

‘The Pope,’ said another, ‘is of much 
succor for commerce. Without . the 
Pope, Rome were a dead city. One sees 
well who reigns in Rome.’ 

‘And Pius X?’ I asked. 

‘Oh — that one! A true saint!’ 

There was a chorus of muttered 
sicuro’s; not a dissentient voice. I 
thought of his thronged tomb, the 
candles, the votive hearts. 

‘Some day he may be a canonized 
one. Did you see the illumination of 
the cupola during the recent canoniza- 
tions?’ 

A sort of triumphant howl rose round 
the table. They all spoke at once. 

*Sicuro! — What a sight! What a 
night! — At nine of the night it began 
and continued till daylight! — Not an 
auto could cross the Tiber, such the 
crowds. — Millions, millions. The 
Piazza of San Pietro was packed, and 
the Basilica too, like this, like this! — 
Why say the Piazza? The Pincio too, 
and all the hills. — And not electric 
light — niente, niente! Electric light 
had nothing to correspond with that 
light! Who knows how it was made? 
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An ancient and mysterious pasta, ecco! 
That gave forth a rounded splendor, 
ecco! And not lit slowly — but, one 
moment, obscurity, and then — brrr! 
ecco the cupola! And all had had to be 
renewed! Never since 1870. What 
peril! What art! — Costing thousands! 
Millions! — What a thing of God is 
light! Eeco the sun — ecco the moon — 
but these are daily matters, whereas 
that light!. . .’ 

The babel became so terrific that I 
laughed, rose, and they recaptured 
themselves. 

‘Salute, reverendo! Salute, signor 
abbate! Viva la carovana!’ 

Our contingent rocketed wildly off 
and reached home ten minutes before 
anybody else. 

Next day I said to Beppino: — 

‘Beppino, you who have such enthu- 
siasm for the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
know so well that all true order springs 
from within the mind, and that the 
Catholic religion containsand cultivates 
an order that is not one of force, why 
do you never set foot within a church?’ 

‘Ma!’ cried he. ‘That is the tempera- 
ment of the Italian. Religion does not 
attack us as it does you others. Those 
from outside Italy, they find religion 
serious. We, no.’ 

‘Do not just talk about temperament. 
You are passionate, and yet you love 
tranquillity. One can see that you area 
giovinotto that stands tranquil. You do 
not drink, you do not smoke. A true 
marvel. And the English love comfort, 
the home, and yet they are brave and 
have fire, as you well saw in the war. 
All are mixed, this side and that. 
Temperaments may decide the outward 
forms of religion, but not religion itself. 
The difference might be that your re- 
ligion should be loud, gay, social, full of 
movement; ours, discreet and the affair 
of each one. But it should not be that 
oe a Catholic, do not live as a Cath- 
olic!’ 


‘Catholic! Catholic! We are all that. 
What else? In Italy what would you 
wish cne to be? I am not an anarchist. 
I am ttalianissimo! But it is tradition, 
custom. Ah! In my own country, how 
different from Rome! There, all is re- 
ligion —all is as of old, even the dresses. 
The priest is properly in contact with 
the intimacies of life. On feasts, all hear 
the Mass of the aurora; all make Com- 
munion. And at ten or eleven, the 
triumphal Mass, with band. And all 
the day the populace is full of glee and 
games. And in the evening, the pro- 
cession, the banners, the bombs! Ah! 
Would that I could be there for the 
Nativity, or Easter! All make their 
Easter, all! But che/ Idle to expect it. 
With this ugly trade, work is worse 
then and one works from dawn to dark.’ 

Beppino was thirty-one years old 
and had a lean, aquiline, toil-hardened 
face. But just then his eyes were shin- 
ing behind tears. 

‘Caro mio, if you were there at 
Easter, you would most certainly make 
your Communion.’ 

‘Ah! Who knows? It is possible. 
It would be the custom. All do it. One 
would have one’s acquaintance. But in 
Rome, where one does not know when 
it is Sunday, when not; when a feast, 
when not; when one stays working for 
the Americans [he said with smiling 
tact] all day long, how should a custom 
maintain itself?’ 

“What when you are about to die?’ 

‘But, of course, I shall do as the 
custom is. Difficult, to die without a 
priest.’ 

‘But even in life you have the desire 
for God?’ 

‘Who knows? Affair of education. 
According as habit has formed you, so 
you act, so you feel. Who can blame 
anyone? Even sins are the affairs of 
each, and who can blame that one if his 
habits have caused him to have sins 
that are not those of this one — save if 
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he does harm to another. That I 
blame.’ 

‘But look! There are certain acts 
that are in accord with nature and in- 
telligence; others, not. And the Catho- 
lic religion orders the former, and such 
acts create habits that are good.’ 

‘This is an affair of conscience.’ 

‘But conscience needs help. And 
God created the Catholic Church to 
give the necessary help.’ 

‘Who knows that?’ 

‘This is a thing that has foundations 
in history.’ 

‘Ah — history! Who knows? None 
was there to see!’ 

‘But you yourself told me to con- 
template history and learn that revolu- 
tion was a bad thing.’ 

He smiled with his grave irony. 

‘Besides that,’ said I, ‘you talk too 
much about custom. Not all men live 
their life by custom merely. In not all 
do good customs die out in adverse cir- 
cumstances, and many turn indignant- 


ly against the bad customs that sur- 
round them, or their own habits. In 


our country, thousands of citizens 
every year surmount the habits of 
ancestors, home, education, surround- 
ings, and become Catholics. I did 
myself.’ 

‘That is not custom,’ said he. ‘That 
is development of life. Si capisce! Who 
that desired to have a religion could re- 
main satisfied with the sects, affairs that 
have no roots in antiquity and lack, 
without doubt, ideas?’ 

‘But, for a man without convictions, 
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you speak very contemptuously of the 
sects!’ 

‘Basta!’ said he, with a certain access 
of sad sincerity. ‘I have the roots of 
my soul Catholic without doubt. But 
what instruction have we others had? 
What have we learned, save to work in 
order to live, and then, being alive, once 
more to work? Especially we who work 
with machines, dead things, and live in 
one room, and then the street? Ideas 
depart. The soul disappears in the 
vague. It ought not to be thus.’ 

‘Indeed, it ought not. And your 
soul is so good, Beppino! So worthy of 
a full culture and a developed life with- 
in the great civilization of God. Per- 
haps, being the victim thus of your 
work, you do not see your race even asa 
poor visitor like myself can see it, or 
parts ofit. I think that many thousands 
of your people are eagerly seeking to 
regain that of which your life has de- 
frauded you.’ 

He sighed. 

‘It is true,’ he said, ‘that my life has 
been much restricted. What do I see, 
living thus? Rarely, rarely, do I have 
such a conversation. Never! There is 
chatter, chatter, but about such things 
only there is silence.’ 

‘God will speak words to you,’ I 
said. 


‘Queer to listen to all this gibberish 
going on around us,’ said a man in the 
hotel. ‘I should n’t wonder if these 
fellows might n’t mean something by 
by it, in their way, you know.’ 
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WHY TRUSTS SOMETIMES FAIL 


Tue Vickers reconstruction scheme is a 
portent which has set many people 
thinking. By a mere stroke of the pen, 
millions of pounds of nominal capital 
have been wiped out of existence. 
Every ordinary shareholder in Vickers 
finds each one-pound share that he 
owned reduced suddenly to six and 
eightpence; yet he is certainly no 
poorer, and may well become richer, for 
the change. For his one-pound share 
was not worth one pound, nor perhaps 
even the six and eightpence at which it 
is now revalued. It was worth no more 
and no less than its aliquot part in the 
anticipated divisible profits of the 
Vickers combine. And the only way in 
which these profits are likely to be 
affected by the change in the nominal 
valuation of the shares is that the 
writing-down may improve the firm’s 
credit, and so increase its profit- 
making capacity. 

Thus, once more, a familiar lesson is 
driven home. If you have one pound in 
the bank, it is really one pound, and 
you can buy with it whatever one 
pound will buy. But as soon as you in- 
vest it in the capital of any business, it 
is no longer one pound, but only a 
claim to a certain proportion of the 
profits of that business. In technical 
terms, it is no longer free money, 
capable of earning a normal rate of 
interest, but invested capital, on which 
the return will take the form of a 
quasi-rent. Its yield no longer depends 
on its amount, but on the capacity of 


1From the New Statesman (London Inde- 
pendent weekly), December 19 


the business to earn a profit. Its valua- 
tion, except in so far as it affects this ca- 
pacity, is to its owner a minor concern. 
Yet, if this were the whole truth, it 
would appear to be a matter of no im- 
portance at all whether Messrs. Vickers, 
or any other great concern, were to 
value its capital high or low, to write its 
shares up to five pounds, or write them 
down to five shillings. The great recon- 
struction, so far as it affects the valua- 
tion of the capital, would be a mere 
change of names, involving no change 
in realities. All the excitement ac- 
companying it would be quite beside 
the point. But in fact it is not. There 
are, indeed, other features in the scheme 
even more important than the drastic 
writing-down of capital values. But 
this financial ‘deflation’ is also im- 
portant in itself, and above all as a 
public proclamation of the company’s 
determination to face the facts. 
During and after the war, the nomi- 
nal capital of the Vickers combine 
multiplied at an astonishing rate. 
This was partly due to mere writing-up 
of capital values, but largely also to the 
combine’s policy of extending its 
operations by the wholesale purchase 
of previously independent businesses. 
The process, carried through at a time 
when capital values were grossly in- 
flated, involved the taking over of these 
businesses at vastly more than their real 
values. Where the method was that of 
exchange of shares, the result was mere- 
ly the same as that of the direct in- 
flation of capital by bonus-share issues. 
But when businesses were purchased 
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for hard cash, it often meant that the 
excessive sums paid were taken out of 
the industry, so that the loss has since 
fallen on the purchasing concern. In 
‘deflating’ its capital now, the Vickers 
combine is in part merely writing-back 
to a previous value capital unwisely 
written up; but it is also paying the 
penalty of its unwise purchases of other 
concerns at fancy prices based on the op- 
timism of the moment and not on solid 
expectations of profitable production. 

In both cases, the result on the busi- 
ness is the same. It means that the at- 
tempt to earn an average dividend on 
the whole of the inflated capital has 
been definitely abandoned, and that for 
the future the policy of the company 
will be based on a more moderate 
expectation of profit, determined by its 
real assets rather than by the sanguine 
hopes of a few years ago. If this were 
all the reconstruction meant, it would 
be important enough —a shining ex- 
ample to the hundreds of concerns that 
are still throttling their own productive 
capacity by an insane attempt to earn 
dividends on a mass of nominal capital 
that has no real existence. It would be 
a courageous piece of economic realism, 
calculated to show the way back from 
the aberrations of the war period to a 
saner commercial practice. 

But the scheme goes much further 
than this. Apart from the watering- 
down of the capital, it proposes a 
drastic reconstruction of the entire 
management of the Vickers combine. 
And herein lies its chief economic 
significance. In this country, as in 
Germany and France, the most notable 
development in business structure dur- 
ing and since the war has been the 
growth of huge combines, not confined 
to any one trade or branch of produc- 
tion, but stretching over many distinct 
industries and reaching out, through 
subsidiary and allied organizations, 
into a vast number of distant markets 
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— ‘concerns,’ as the economists have 
learned to call these mammoth financial 
enterprises, quite distinct in character 
and construction from the ‘trusts’ 
familiar in pre-war business practice. 
Messrs. Vickers have been, in this 
country, among the most sensational 
adventurers along these lines. They 
have been led on from one business to 
another, until they have brought a vast 
number of units under their financial 
control. Each acquisition has offered 
the promise of strengthening the parent 
body — by securing a supply of some 
vital material, or an outlet for some 
semi-manufactured product, or an ac- 
cess to some new market, or some other 
advantage that has appeared to offer 
sound reason for extension. But the re- 
sult, as the report of Mr. McKenna and 
his colleagues frankly points out, has 
been very different from the expecta- 
tion. The assemblage of all these 
heterogeneous businesses under a com- 
mon control has led, not to greater 
efficiency, but to a breakdown of the 
system of control. There have been 
lack of unity, inexpert direction, and a 
failure to keep a firm check on the 
working of so vast and complex a 
financial machine. The remedy pro- 
posed is not, indeed, to split up the 
vast combine, but so to departmentalize 
it as to provide each group of businesses 
with its own expert direction, while 
providing fortheir codrdination through 
a small body of financial directors who 
will interfere as little as possible with 
the internal arrangements of the sepa- 
rate departments. 

The lesson behind this drastic change 
of method is the same as was driven 
home in Germany by the collapse of 
the Stinnes concern. The larger and 
more complex the business unit be- 
comes, the more involved are the 
problems of management to which it 
gives rise, and the greater the human 
difficulty of surmounting them. The 
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need is for supermen, whereas only men 
endowed with the ordinary human 
frailties are available. To some extent, 
the difficulty presents itself wherever a 
business extends to a very great size. 
But, whereas a very large business deal- 
ing with a single line of production — 
Ford’s or Coats’s, for example — may 
be manageable almost as easily as a 
much smaller business, the new type of 
‘concern,’ with its ramifications into 
many industries, grows necessarily in 
complexity as well as in size, and makes 
far greater demands on those who have 
to control it. 

Is the answer to the problem that 
such ‘concerns’ are inevitably in- 
efficient, and must, therefore, be broken 
up in order that industry may be 
properly conducted? Or can the dif- 
ficulty be met by careful and scientific 
organization, such as will allow a high 
degree of autonomy to the different de- 
partments, while it preserves a sort of 
federal unity through the central con- 
trol of financial policy? The report of 
Mr. McKenna and his colleagues is 
based on the second alternative; but it 
remains to be seen whether even their 
drastic reorganization, with its ruthless 
weeding out of inefficient directors and 
managers, will really avail to bring the 
vast Vickers concern into a condition 
in which it can be economically 
managed as a single unit. We are not 
expressing an opinion either way; for 
the data for a definite opinion do not 
yet exist. The chief economic im- 
portance of the reconstruction is that 
it will bring this vital problem for once 
to a severe practical test. 


Whatever the outcome may be, the 
scheme is in this regard, even more than 
in the writing off of nonexistent capital, 
a courageous piece of realism and a 
most valuable example. For, just as a 
great many companies have either 
written up their capital to an absurd 
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figure or acquired their plants at a 
ridiculously inflated capital valuation, 
so a great many have grown in size 
and complexity far beyond the capacity 
of their directors and managers to con- 
trol them efficiently by the methods 
now in use. Not only in the Vickers 
concern are there directors who hold far 
too many directorships, and are at- 
tempting to control businesses of whose 
work they have only a most imperfect 
understanding. Uneasy questions are 
constantly being asked about the 
efficiency of the British employer and 
the adequacy of our methods to meet 
the intense international competition 
in post-war markets. It is at any rate 
worth inquiring how far our difficulties 
are increased by such faults of codrdina- 
tion and control as a searching inquiry 
has how revealed in the Vickers com- 
bine. For, even when factories are well 
equipped and well run as productive 
concerns, inefficient business organiza- 
tion can easily throw away all the bene- 
fits of good work by operatives and fac- 
tory managers. Productive economies 
can be canceled by increased overhead 
costs; the best technician may be im- 
potent in face of financial bungling. 
Nor can such problems be regarded 
as the affair merely of the companies in 
which they arise. The Vickers concern 
counts its shareholders by tens of 
thousands, and has, we believe, some- 
thing like a hundred thousand em- 
ployees in its related businesses. These 
latter, even more than most of the 
shareholders, to whom their holdings 
in Messrs. Vickers may represent only 
one among many investments, have a 
direct and immediate interest in the 
efficiency of the business. And, above 
all, the entire public has an interest; 
for we are all suffering together in 
consequence of the decline in our trade, 
the volume of unemployment, and the 
high taxes we have to meet out of a re- 
duced national income. If these troubles 
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arise, even in part, out of defective 
business organization, it is our right 
and duty to insist that crooked things 
shall be put straight, and inefficiency 
plucked up by the roots. In short, if 
Messrs. Vickers are doing the right 
thing voluntarily, the public has a 
perfect right to insist that other firms, 
whose plight is largely the same, 
shall follow their .example, and, if 
necessary, to apply compulsion to this 
end. 

We do not suggest that the way of 
compulsion is easy, or that it should be 
followed unless voluntary methods are 
plainly inadequate. But the way of 
reconstruction is evidently hard to 
tread; and after nearly five years of 
slump very few businesses have had the 
courage to attempt it. The easy profits 
of the war years, and still more of 1919 
and 1920, have engendered a false ex- 
pectation in the mind, not only of the 
business man, but of the ordinary holder 
of shares; and most firms still shrink 
both from confessing their own mis- 
calculation and, still more, from offer- 
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ing their shareholders a plain statement 
of the truth. Yet it is clear that, if we 
are to restore our economic health, we 
must both write down our expectations 
of profit so as to bring them into closer 
correspondence with our opportunities, 
and drastically overhaul the business 
structures that were hastily and un- 
systematically built up during and 
after the war. To resist this conclusion 
is to live in a fool’s paradise; to refuse 
to act upon it when we do realize the 
truth is suicidal cowardice. We have 
deflated credits and brought down 
prices; we must deflate capital and 
bring down expectations of profit. We 
are well accustomed to passing ruthless 
comments on our political leaders; we 
must be no less ruthless in criticizing 
our captains of industry. For it is by 
industrialism that we get our means of 
life; and if our industrial system is de- 
cayed within, it will be in vain that we 
shall set our political house in order. 
Messrs. Vickers, harder driven than 
most, are doing. at last what should 
have been done years ago. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY FOLK-SONGS' 


BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 


I waTELy listened to a lank-looking 
gentleman being ecstatic about folk- 
songs. He dithered about ‘the folk,’ 
as he called them, and seemed to la- 
ment his misfortune in having been 
born about two or three centuries too 
late. What would he not have given to 
have been born in the days when shep- 
herds piped and milkmaids warbled! 


1 From the Morning Post (London Tory daily), 
December 15 


He longed for the bar parlor of The 
Pure Drop, so that he might regale 
himself with the lovely folk-songs that 
the laborers sang to each other in the 
evening after their work was done. 

He liked hearty choruses, full of hey- 
diddle-diddles and rum-tum-tummies, 
and was only prevented from wearing 
an embroidered smock and dancing 
round the maypole by his extreme 
sensitiveness to derision. 
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I went away from his company with- 
out much reluctance, and during the 
night I dreamed a dream. I found my- 
self shot forward in time to the year 
2225, and by an extraordinary coin- 
cidence I was again in the company of 
my arty-and-crafty friend — with this 
difference, however, that he was a high- 
brow of 2225, rather than of 1925. The 
difference was one merely of time. 

Essentially he was the same high- 
brow. He had the same thin, reedlike 
voice in which he lamented the dread- 
fulness of his own day and bemoaned 
his misfortune in having been born two 
or three centuries too late. 

I heard him murmur rather wearily 
his dislike of anything positive. His 
harshest word of condemnation was 
robust. So-and-so, he said, was terribly 
robust, and there was indescribable con- 
tempt in his tone as he said it. 

He was elated because of a discovery 
he had just made. It seemed that he 
had been poking about in a house built 
in the year 1922 by a gentleman who 
had done very well out of the war that 
was fought between 1914 and 1918. It 
seemed that this gentleman had given 
his services to the Government for 
nothing, and had contrived to leave it 
richer than he was when he joined it. 
So pleased was everybody with him 
that he was often publicly described as 
‘one of Lloyd George’s precious peers.’ 

This affectionate reference, said my 
highbrow, showed what an excellent 
chap he was. It appeared that he was 
a patron of the simpler arts, and my 
highbrow fricnd could not sufficiently 
thank Heaven for the fact. ‘When I 
think of the vulgarity of contemporary 
noblemen,’ he said, ‘and of the way in 
which they devote themselves to mean 
entertainments, I am filled with ad- 
miration and respect for the great- 
hearted man who found time to collect 
and preserve the folk-songs of his age.’ 

He exhibited a bundle of old music to 
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me, but was not very willing to let me 
handle any of it. 

‘I found these songs,’ he said, ‘hid- 
den away in a corner of Concrete Hall!’ 
That was the name of the noble house 
founded by the ‘precious peer.’ ‘No 
one had looked at them for many years. 
They were covered with dust, and mice 
had nibbled them, but fortunately the 
mice had not seriously damaged them. 
I cannot tell you how delighted I was 
when I found myself in possession 
of a valuable collection of folk-songs, 
hitherto unknown, not one of which 
was more recent in date of composition 
than 1925!’ 

‘Nineteen twenty-five!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes,’ said he. ‘Three hundred 
years ago. Think of my joy in this dis- 
covery. To recover the simple songs of 
the simple people who loved then! . . . 

‘Here,’ he went on, ‘is a pretty little 
love ballad of a sort that seems to have 
been common then. We have no such 
songs to-day. 

‘Is not the chorus charming?’ he 
said, adding: ‘Read it aloud, so that 
you get the whole pretty effect of it. It 
has not, of course, the remoté and allu- 
sive grace of the Elizabethan songs, 
but I think that it has a more intro- 
spective beauty!’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ I murmured, and then, 
as he bade me, I read aloud the chorus: 


“Yearning, just for you, 
That’s all I do, my dear. 
Learning why I’m blue, 

I wish that you were near. 
Smiles have turned to tears, 
Days have turned to years; 
Yearning just for you, 

I hope you’re yearning too.’ 


He clasped his hands together when I 
had finished, and said that it was too 
beautiful. ‘The delicate naiveté of 
it!’ he exclaimed. ‘I hope you ’re 
yearning too! Oh, charming, charming! 
And how fond of color they were then! 
Learning why I’m blue! Observe how 
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intricate the rimes were, despite the 
delicacy and simplicity of the senti- 
ment. The first word and the last word 
of the first line rime with the first word 
and the last word of the third line. 
That seems to be a unique instance of 
double-rime! A very rare specimen of 
an early-twentieth-century folk-song, I 
assure you. Presently I’ll play it to 
you, but now read some of the others.’ 

I did so, and suddenly he became 
excited about one that I had almost put 
aside without more than a glance. 
‘But you must read that,’ he said. 
‘It’s a little gem. Difficult, perhaps, 
but less so if you read it with care. Let 
me sing it to you.’ He took the song 
from me, and in a somewhat throaty 
voice sang these words: — 


“Yes, sir, that’s my baby; 

No, sir, don’t mean “maybe”’; 
Yes, sir, that’s my baby now, 
Yes, ma’am, we’ve decided; 

No, ma’am, we won’t hide it; 
Yes, ma’am, you’re invited now. 


‘By the way — by the way, 
When we reach the preacher I’ll say: 
Yes, sir, that’s my baby; 
No, sir, don’t mean “maybe”; 
Yes, sir, that’s my baby now.’ 


‘I don’t pretend,’ he said, when he 
had finished, ‘that I completely under- 
stand it, but I think I’ve got the gen- 
eral drift of it. It was sung by the folk 
everywhere in the English-speaking 
world in 1925 — an intriguing, elusive 
thing! Here, now, is another, which has 
some resemblance to a still earlier song, 
called “Sally inOur Alley.” I think this 
one, which is called “On Mother Kelly’s 
Doorstep,” is actually better than the 
other song — so much more of the je 
ne sais quoi spirit in it. Read it, please.’ 

I read it: — 

‘On — Kelly’s doorstep down Paradise 
iw 

I'd sit along o’ Nelly, she’d sit along o’ Joe. 

She’d j a little hole in her frock, hole in her 
oe, 
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Hole in her sock where her toe peep’d through, 

But Nelly was the smartest down our Alley. 

On Mother Kelly’s doorstep, I’m wondering 
now 

If li’] gal Nelly remembers Joe, her beau; 

And does she love me like she used to, 

On Mother Kelly’s doorstep down Paradise 
Row.’ 


‘Can’t you imagine the folk — who, 
by the way, were then called the prole- 
tariat — sitting in the shadows at night 
singing that song! Life must have been 
full of charm in those days, when the 
folk, even if they were called the prole- 
tariat, could sing such guileless lyrics as 
that. Here’s another one which, I con- 
fess, baffles me. The word “ukulele” 
refers to a musical instrument that was 
popular then. There are examples of it 
in the British Museum. I think this 
song must have had a foreign origin, — 
the rhythm does not seem quite Eng- 
lish, — but it has its own beauty: a 
strange alien loveliness. I’ll sing this 
one too, so that you may realize its 
quaint harmony.’ 

He returned to the piano and sang 
the chorus of ‘Ukulele Lady’: — 


“If you like a Ukulele Lady, Ukulele Lady like-a 
you. 

If you like to linger where it’s shady, Ukulele 
Lady linger too. 

If you kiss a Ukulele Lady, will you promise 
ever to be true? 

And she see another Ukulele Lady fool around 
with you, 

Maybe she’ll sigh, maybe she’ll cry. 

Maybe she’ll find somebody else by and by 

To sing to when it’s cool and shady, 

Where the tricky Wicki-Wackies woo; 

If you like a Ukulele Lady, 

Ukulele Lady like-a you.’ 


‘What are Wicki-Wackies?’ I said 
when he had finished. 

‘I do not know,’ he answered. ‘I’ve 
done a great deal of research on the sub- 
ject, but have been unable to find any 
reference to them. I fancy they were 
some obscure religious sect who were 
generally derided, but that, of course, is 
only conjecture. Now, look at this one, 
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full of sly humor. Read that, and 
deny, if you can, that these people had 
a hearty sense of fun.’ 

I read the following words aloud, and 
did not deny anything: — 
‘How can a guinea pig show he’s pleased 
When he has n’t got a tail to wag? 
All other animals you will find 
Have got a little tail stuck on behind. 
If they only put a tail on a guinea pig, 
And finish off a decent job, 
Then the price of a guinea pig would go right up 
From a guinea up to thirty bob.’ 


He took it from me, exclaiming: 
‘I’ve kept the best one to the last. It 
is full of political allusions, which are 
now obscure, but otherwise it is daz- 
alingly funny. Remember that the 
people who sang these songs had had 
only fifty-five years of free and com- 
pulsory education. Listen!’ He picked 
up the song, and read what follows: — 


‘And could Lloyd George do it, 
Could Baldwin do it, 
Could Winston do it? Why, no! 
Could Johnny Walker or Stephen Donoghue 
Sit for hours in an Irish Stew? 
You rave at the fly and you swear just like a 
trooper, 
But that won’t stop him sitting on the nose of 
Gladys Cooper. 
And could Lloyd George do it, 
Could Baldwin do it, 
Could Winston do it? Why, no!’ 


‘Lloyd George,’ he said, in explana- 
tion, ‘was, as you probably know, a 
politician of the time. So were Baldwin 
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and Winston. The latter troubled me 
for a long time until I discovered that 
it was a Christian name, not, as I had 
imagined, a surname. The full name of 
this politician was Winston Churchill. 
Johnny Walker I give up. A rival of 
mine suggests that this is the name of a 
popular beverage of the time, but I 
doubt it! Why introduce the name of a 
beverage into a group of names of poli- 
ticians! The thing is absurd. 

‘Stephen Donoghue seems to be 
identical with a successful jockey called 
“Steve” Donoghue, but Irish Stew is 
altogether beyond me. I fancy there is 
a reference here to the Irish political 
situation of the time, despite my rival’s 
silly suggestion that it is the name of a 
popular dish, and brought in merely for 
the sake of the rime. 

‘I need not tell you who Gladys 
Cooper was—a beautiful actress of 
those days, whose loveliness is still a 
legend. No, I admit that this oddly 
attractive song bewilders me. My 


belief is that it is a cipher song, full of 


hidden references, and that if we could 
only find the key to it we should solve 
many of the problems of that time.’ 

I awoke with a start. I seemed still 
to hear the folk-songster’s voice, but 
what I heard, now that I was awake, 
was a stern denunciation of the vul- 
garity of 1925, and passionate praise of 
the pretty folk-songs of three centuries 
ago. 





TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF SKIING* 


BY GEORGE SAMPSON 


Tus year I come of age as a winter 
sportsman. Do not misunderstand me. 
Do not search for me in the official lists. 
I am not famous. I have never won 
anything. I have not passed even the 
Third-Class Test: I could not possibly 
enter for it. All I mean is that it was 
just twenty-one years ago this Christ- 
mas when I had my first lesson in ski- 
ing. How well I remember the happy 
adventure! The weather was perfect: 
the Christmas weather of twenty-one 
years— or more—ago always was. 
Whoever heard of rain, or snow-short- 
age, or overcast skies twenty-one years 
ago? Yet, in a later degenerate age, I 
have seen Wengern in January as green 
as inJune,and the Bear rink at Grindel- 
wald in a state more appropriate to 
ducks than to skates; but, of course, we 
never mention such things in the adver- 
tisements. Perhaps there were green 
Christmases in Switzerland long ago, 
when yonder peasant had no difficulty 
about his fuel, and hither page found 
the going too easy to cause heart 
trouble. If so, we never hear about 
them. Yet, since the war — but I won’t 
go into that. 

For my first skiing-adventure I ac- 
quired one companion, one guide, and 
the necessary apparatus. The most im- 
portant part of the apparatus was a 
spiked pole, though we had not fore- 
seen that. I will not mention the name 
of our guide, because I found, when I 
was last in Grindelwald, that he was 
still alive. There may be other of his 

1 From the Observer (London Moderate Sun- 
day paper), December 13 
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victims about, less forgiving than I. 
What he was like on a mountain I can 
only surmise; but I feel sure that if I 
had trusted myself to him, even for a 
stroll up the Faulhorn, I should have 
had a paragraph, and perhaps even a 
portrait, in the daily papers. 

Well, Peter took us to a lonely field 
and there instructed us in the art and 
practice of skiing. This, I found, con- 
sisted in the nice conduct of the pole 
already mentioned. You grasped the 
pole in both hands, as if it were the 
paddle of an Indian canoe, and you 
paddled, so to speak, on the left side. 
If you were on the level the paddle 
helped you along. If you tried to as- 
cend a slope the paddle helped you up, 
until you slid back. If you descended a 
slope, — this needed no trying, — you 
dug the point of the paddle down into 
the ground and checked your headlong 
speed. You were not expected to go 
fast. If you wanted to stop, you dug 
still harder. If you wanted to turn, you 
dug and brought yourself round. If 
you wanted to steer, you dug and di- 
verted. In all emergencies whatsoever 
you clung closely to the pole. It was 
rudder and anchor in one. 

I got on with my pole very nicely, 
and slid about over the snow pleasantly, 
if not picturesquely. I could avoid 
trees and get through open gates. In- 
deed, I will say for skiing that in those 
days the beginner got a great deal of 
fun. Perhaps he does now; but I am 
not sure. Skiing, like dancing, has be- 
come a serious matter. In course of 
time, however, it became increasingly 
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difficult to find a lonely field; and when 
winter-sport centres became more nu- 
merous, popular, and populous, I be- 
gan to notice that young men did not 
cling closely to poles, and that they 
gave to those who did the contemp- 
tuous name of ‘stick-riders.’ I was un- 
doubtedly a stick-rider, and, not being 
avid of contempt, even from the young, 
I and my pole became disinclined to 
public appearance. 

And then the skiing-fields suddenly 
became a battle-ground. Young men 
hurled volumes and articles at each 
other. They proved by dynamics that 
the turns the other fellows made 
could n’t be done, or, if they could, 
should n’t. They invented a whole new 
vocabulary of terms, which no one ac- 
cepted but the makers. They set 
binding against binding, and were even 
contentious about wax. They founded 
societies, and hated each other — 
collectively — very fiercely. The only 
point upon which they agreed, I grieve 
to say, was the utter abominableness of 
my cherished pole. A man might have 
two slender sticks, — provided that he 
never used them, — but in no circum- 
stances whatsoever might he have a 

le. 

In the whirl of battle I discerned one 
clear and saddening fact — namely, 
that though my wicked guide had 
taught me how to use a pole, he had 
never taught me how to use the ski it- 
self. I became acutely aware of this at 
Engelberg, where the juvenile monks 
from the adjacent monastery disported 
themselves on the snow in a way that 
was beyond my understanding. And 
even they were but novices. What 
the new technique of the experts 
did was to pluck the learner from his 
pole and set him on his feet. Ski- 
ing became, thereafter, an affair of 
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balanced and distributed bodily forces. 
So, as I turn the pages of The British 
Ski Year Book for 1925, I find a casual 
sentence like this: ‘Tor Klaveness, 
who won the Oxford and Cambridge 
Ski Race twice, and the Kandahar Race 
in what was, perhaps, the fastest time 
ever recorded for a pure downhill race 
(1,700 feet in under three minutes), 
never used his sticks.’ 
The hero! But his day will come, 
As for the editor himself, nothing 
but the Alps from end to end will con- 
tent him as a skiing-ground. So comes 
true the beginning of the old Irish 
story: ‘One fine day, at six o’clock in 
the evening, as I was sailing over the 
tops of the mountains in my little boat 
...’ Mr. Lunn sails gracefully over 
the tops of mountains on his little ski. 
Skiing has developed tremendously, 
but at the usual cost. Like lawn tennis, 
it has ceased to be a pleasant pastime 
and has become an affair of gladiators. 
The young victors have sat down and 
turned a diversion into a Tripos. They 
have compiled a syllabus full of dif- 
ficulties. They hold annual examina- 
tions. They plough competitors as 
ruthlessly as they plough the snow. 
Every winter-sport centre is now a 
Wimbledon, and I and my pole would 
make as much sensation, at even the 
least of them, as the appearance of a 
young lady in the centre court playing 
the vicarage-garden tennis of the 
eighties. So I am resigned to my lot. I 
am not merely outmoded; I am extinct. 
But I know my place. I shall not fur- 
row the brows of the ‘Technical Com- 
mittee’ by infamous conduct. I leave 
‘Slaloms’ and ‘Tests’ to the ferocious 
young, henceforth and forever. I hope 
to spend my coming of age on the snow, 
but there will be no skis on me. It is 
time I took to curling. 





VIGAN, LAOAG, AND POINTS NORTH!’ 


MOTOR NOTES FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


BY WALTER ROBB 


Ir is remarkable that one can motor 
over an unbroken road six hundred 
kilometres north from Manila, and 
still more remarkable that a similar 
trip is possible in the opposite direction 
from the Islands’ capital, through the 
southeastern provinces of this huge 
Luzon, whose physical extent we only 
begin to realize, and whose grandeur 
we only begin to enjoy, as engineers’ 
blueprints materialize in road and bridge 
appropriations and eventually into the 
actual roads — with occasional bridges. 
But with the roads in, the bridges will 
follow; and if they don’t all follow im- 
mediately, some can wait; certainly a 
part of the thrill in traveling from 
Manila to Bangui, through the Ilocano 
provinces via Bauang, Vigan, Laoag, 
and twenty other picture-card towns, is 
ferrying the car across unbridged rivers 
on bamboo rafts or balsas. 

To realize the sirength and buoy- 
ancy of bamboo, observe these rafts. 
Count the poles, perhaps the largest 
less than five inches in diameter at the 
butt. At Abra Gap, where there are 
wind and tide and the sprawling, 
moody Abra River to contend against, 
the raft upon which a heavy seven- 
passenger car was ferried across was 
built of sixty of these poles. Besides 
four passengers and the driver, fifty 
other persons were aboard, with no 


1From American Chamber of Commerce Journal 
(Manila trade monthly), January 
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little cargo; and seven experienced 
rivermen put the entire lot across the 
ford in forty minutes in the face of an 
unusually heavy wind bustling quar- 
relsomely down through the gap of the 
mountains and pitting itself against 
the men’s sorely tried endurance for 
the privilege of whisking their burden 
out to sea, fragile raft and all. 

But we crossed in perfect safety, not 
only the Abra, but the Amburayan at 
Tagudin and the dozen lesser streams 
between Bauang, the end of the rail- 
road, — six hours by motor from Ma- 
nila — and Bangui, the end of the road, 
at the extreme northwest point of 
Luzon, whence a pony ride of two days 
over a mountain trail through wild- 
tribe country will take one to Aparri, 
the Cagayan River port and outlet of 
the Cagayan Valley. 

We did not essay this trail. We sim- 
ply saluted the justice of the peace at 
Bangui, drove around the plaza, and got 
out of the car and let the ladies climb 
over the ruins of the old church while 
we explored the remains of what had 
been an appetizing lunch. We observed 
that a few eucalyptus trees skirted the 
plaza and were large and thriving, and 
then drove back to Laoag for merienda, 
or dinner, in Vigan an hour and a half 
later. Altogether it was a wonder-trip 
of two hundred and fifty kilometres of 
seagirt, valley-bounded, and mountain- 
sheltered travel completed in a day. 
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Bangui is one hundred and fifty kilo- 
metres north of Vigan, which is four 
hundred and fifty kilometres from 
Manila. We had stopped overnight at 
Laoag, on the way up the coast, with 
friends who accommodate parties with 
proper credentials. In these northern 
provinces the valleys are not extensive 
like those of central] Luzon. They de- 
bouch into comparatively narrow 
coastal plains, and much of the total 
area is mountainous. Although one 
thousand acres and more of rice may 
be seen growing in a single field, it is 
divided among many owners. The 
farms are small, and quite commonly 
owned by the families working them. 
The farmers here are more industrious 
than those in the central Luzon prov- 
inces where tenancy is prevalent. In 
the Ilocano provinces at this time of 
year one sees rice-fields being prepared 
for tobacco. Elsewhere ‘catch’ crops 
are being planted, or sugar cane 
is growing and will be harvested 
in time to turn the land back into 
rice. 

Men plod along the roads, lively with 
the traffic of well-built carts drawn by 
trotting bulls, carrying distaffs in their 
hands. They spin as they walk, and 
the women weave fine cloths of cotton, 
cotton-silk, and silk. Wood-carving 
and brush-making are household in- 
dustries. When the embroidery firms 
of Manila extend their activities into 
this region they will find it a very pro- 
ductive one. The women appear par- 
ticularly industrious; they are seen 
working in the fields, building roads, 
and digging irrigation ditches — draw- 
ing a man’s wages and doing a man’s 
work. The men work too, about as 
much as they do elsewhere in the Is- 
lands, where their energy is confined to 
what is hardly more than subsistence 
agriculture, and they have no ambi- 
tions extending beyond the sound of 
the church-tower bells. 
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Yet from this very region thousands 
of top-notch workinen are annually 
recruited for the sugar plantations in 
Hawaii, where good hard money will 
reward their labor. 

School-teachers told us that young 
men who have gone through school, 
especially well up into high school, 
don’t go back to the fields when they 
can no longer afford to study, or when 
repeated failures have taught them or 
their supporting relatives that further 
study would be useless. They have 
then learned to wear white clothes and 
esteem bodily cleanliness. They there- 
fore proceed to make the wearing of 
white clothes an occupation, varied 
with the occasional excitement of polit- 
ical campaigns wherein they may be 
petty leaders, depended upon to ha- 
rangue their less favored brethren and 
bring out the vote. Their number is 
legion, and the schools throughout the 
three provinces are overcrowded. 

This year all three provinces har- 
vested a heavy rice-crop. The tobacco 
looks in good condition. The grazing- 
industry is of considerable importance. 
Cargoes of beef cattle are regularly 
shipped to Manila in coastal schooners, 
and carabaos and horses are sold into 
the provinces farther south. The nu- 
merous coves form safe harbors for 
schooners, which are moored close to 
the shore at high tide. Planks are then 
laid across from shore to ship-side, and 
they and the gangway into the hold are 
banked over with rice straw. Thus de- 
ceived, the animals are loaded without 
difficulty, and in a good breeze the run 
to Manila is not a long one. 

Along the enchanting road from 
Manila to Bangui we were constantly 
catching glimpses up into valleys 
strung like a chain of emeralds along a 
coral coast. Towns brushed by at in- 
tervals, brown-thatched villages with 
old Roman red-brick churches and 
whitewashed conventos, and high de- 
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tached campaniles that were once, no 
doubt, fortifications to protect the 
parishoners against marauding Moros 
and the depredations of wild tribes 
from the hills. In the mountain folds 
watchtowers are occasionally visible, 
towers with turret-tops where fires 
might be kept burning, whence torch- 
signals could be flashed, and cannons 
fired upon fleets of Moro vintas en- 
deavoring a landing in an adjacent 
cove. 

It is an old country, old and pic- 
turesque, with great edifices of the 
missionary Church, the pride in by- 
gone times of the devoted priests who 
built them, but crumbling now beneath 
the burden of the encroaching jungle. 
Soon they will be buried with the for- 
gotten glories of a great and gallant 
age. Were we to search in their old 
records, though these mostly dis- 
appeared during the sanguinary nine- 
ties, we should learn how more than 
one missionary expedition left the 


nearest little port for Nagasaki, which 
soon became a Christian city. 

Old pictures in the repaired churches 
and convents frequently depict martyr- 
dom suffered by the early fathers. The 
arts the friars taught the people, the 
industries they established, remain 
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after their memories are forgotten. 
Father Juan Davila introduced cacao 
from Mexico; another brought in cof- 
fee; still another invented a tool for 
stripping hemp that persists in com- 
mon use to this day. Still another 
taught the natives the art of retting 
fibres in running water. All were 
builders of churches, convents, and 
roads. The highway to Bangui from 
Manila embraces many sections of old 
Spanish roads and causeways, and 
crosses many ancient Spanish bridges, 
centuries old but still as good as when 
first constructed. Therefore this trip is 
not only charming as a pleasant excur- 
sion into the provinces, but it affords 
opportunities for an interesting study 
of past and present, of how the best of 
the new under American administra- 
tion has been imposed upon the best of 
the old under Spanish rule. 

Beyond Antipolo, at the precipitous 
crest of a promontory overlooking a 
coast and roadway of unsurpassed 
beauty, stands Bojeador lighthouse, 
which should be visited for the magnif- 
icent view from the tower. On the one 
hand the coast sweeps ruggedly away 
to the eastward, and on the other the 
eye ranges out to sea and a limitless 
horizon. 
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FOUR CHILDREN 


BY ROBERT GRAVES 


[Spectator] 


As I lay quietly in the grass, 
Half dreaming, half awake, 

I saw four children barefoot pass 
Across the tufted brake: 

The sky was glass, the pools were glass, 
And not a leaf did shake. 


The autumn berries clustered thick, 
Seldom I met with more; 

I thought these children come to pick, 
As many picked before; 

Each had a long and crooked stick, 
And crowns of ash they wore. 


But not one berry did they take; 
Gliding, I watched them go 

Hand in hand across the brake 
With sallies to and fro. 

So half asleep and half awake 
I guessed what now I know. 


They were not children, live and rough, 
Nor phantoms of the dead, 

But spirits woven of airy stuff 
By wandering fancy led, 

Creatures of silence, fair enough, 
No sooner seen than sped. 
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GEORG BRANDES ON READING 


SomE men, not otherwise given to 
paradox, have maintained that the in- 
vention of printing has done more to 
stultify the human mind than any 
other single event in its history. They 
argue that, as men have fallen more 
and more into the way of learning 
things at second hand, their powers of 
learning at first hand have steadily 
diminished. The more a man knows 
through books about the manners of 
Koreans, they say, the less he is likely 
to know about his own garden. The 
result of reading for fifteen minutes a 
day in books recommended as the 
great books of the world is the achieve- 
ment, not of Culture, but of a false 
sense of intellectual security, and such 
readers are to be compared to ostriches 
rather than to owls. 

The injurious results of reading 


might be less grave if the superstition’ 


were not so current that there is a 
clearly defined list of great books that 
every man can profitably read and 
ought to read. This is the heresy 
against which Dr. Georg Brandes sets 
himself in an article ‘On Right Read- 
ing’ in the Berliner Tageblatt. Those 
readers who, when asked what single 
book they would choose to take with 
them for a protracted sojourn on a 
desert island, automatically answer, 
‘The Bible,’ will be disturbed by Dr. 
Brandes’s saying that not even the 
Bible as a whole can be urged upon all 
men as worth reading. The Old Testa- 
ment especially, he points out, is made 
up of elements very unequal in their 
value, and many parts of it can be read 
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intelligently only by very learned men. 
If the Bible falls short of having a uni- 
versal cultural value, how much truer 
must this be of every other book in the 
world! 

It is all very well, he continues, for 
children to be introduced to a some- 
what conventional group of great 
books, — Robinson Crusoe, the Odys- 
sey, Walter Scott, Don Quixote, and so 
forth,— but there is something de- 
fective in the cultivation of a grown 
man or woman who never reads any- 
thing out of the main current, never 
develops a special taste for some little- 
known or disregarded author of his 
own. ‘No one, for example, reads the 
English historian Gibbon any more. 
Yet I once knew a young German 
painter and poet who had read and re- 
read his great book with the keenest 
pleasure. Gibbon’s wide range of 
vision, his extraordinary intellectual 
independence, and his uncommon de- 
scriptive powers, make his history a 
book of permanent value, and my 
friend Arthur Fitger considered him 
the historian who had taught him more 
than all others.’ 

Dr. Brandes’s choicest scorn is re- 
served for those readers who are so 
eager to know all there is to be known 
that they have recourse, not to great 
books themselves, but to books about 
them, to ‘Histories of Universal Liter- 
ature’ and the like. Such readers do 
find themselves in possession of all the 
names and facts, but, like the small 
boy who knew all the swear-words and 
never used them, they profit very little 
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thereby. ‘There is a superstitious be- 
lief nowadays in what is called univer- 
sal knowledge — an expression I am 
inclined to distrust. People read for 
the sake of achieving universal knowl- 
edge, and become universal so easily 
that they turn out to have very little 
knowledge. They read now about the 
whale, now about the Congo, now about 
the art of the drama, now about the 
teeth, now about Socialism in Bavaria, 
now about the Revolution of 1830 — 
all these things one on top of another, 
just for the sake of being universal.’ 

The real way to achieve universality 
is not to begin with the general, or even 
to have it in mind, but to begin with 
some particular interest, no matter 
how small, — indeed, the smaller per- 
haps the better, — and, with that as a 
centre, read intensively and coherently, 
until you find yourself really master of 
a subject that is your own — and, says 
Dr. Brandes, the universal will be 


added unto you. It was in this way, he 

declares, that, from once beginning 

with an interest in Disraeli as a society 

novelist, he found himself at length in 

command of a real knowledge of Eng- 

lish politics in the nineteenth century. 
- 


TWO GREAT POLISH NOVELISTS 


Po.tsu literature suffered a loss of un- 
usual severity in the deaths, within a 
few days of each other, of Stefan Ze- 
romski and Wladislaw Reymont, both 
of them novelists of great distinction. 
Of the two, Reymont was much the 
more widely known, on account of 
having received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1924, and his chief work, 
The Peasants, has been translated into 
all the major European languages. 
Zeromski, however, was perhaps no 
less considerable a figure, and was at 
least as highly regarded by his com- 
patriots. Last spring, for example, he 
was awarded by a jury of the Polish 
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Ministry of Education a special prize 
for the best literary work of the pre- 
ceding three years on the basis of his 
great historical novel, The Wind from 
the Sea. Zeromski was first of all a 
writer imbued with intense national 
feeling, and before the war had suf- 
fered imprisonment and exile for his 
daring defense of Poland’s right to her 
own language and her own culture. 

‘One of the most striking character- 
istics of his work,’ says M. Strowski of 
the Sorbonne in the Revue Bleue, ‘is 
the opposition it records between the 
instinct that commands us to hope and 
the rational intelligence that seems to 
predict the futility of struggling. This 
is what gives Zeromski’s writing its 
note of uncertainty. Some critics have 
even declared that his work is the ex- 
pression of despair rather than of un- 
certainty; but they have not appre- 
ciated his purposes. He himself said: 
“We must keep our wounds alive in 
order to save them from the baseness 
of scarring over.”’ 


Wuapistaw Reyrmont 
[Les Nouvelles Littéraires] 


Both Reymont and Zeromski were 
realists who made frequent excursions 
into the fantastic — Reymont notably 
in his last novel, The Revolt, a kind of 
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satire on Bolshevism in the manner of 
a medieval bestiary. But the realistic 
method in both writers was the more 
fundamental. ‘Reymont’s little peas- 
ant tales, not to speak of his great 
peasant epic,’ says Maria Kasterska in 
Les Nouvelles Littéraires, ‘are genuine 
masterpieces, tiny pictures in which 
the scenes of country life pass before 
the reader’s eyes in all their beauty and 
all their ugliness. In one we have an 
account of villagers mercilessly judging 
and executing two robbers —a sober 
and affecting narrative, pitiless in its 
realism; in another we have the death 
of two children surprised in the forest 
by a snowstorm; in still another, the 
humble story of a petty railroad em- 
ployee and a young peasant woman. 
Reymont knew how to make his char- 
acters live, but he was far from ideal- 
izing them. “Not too high, and not 
too low,” he seems to be saying in all 
his works, especially when he is treating 
his beloved peasants. They are strong 
and healthy beings, whose excess of 
strength sometimes leads them to vio- 
lence, but it is a violence of which the 
victims are almost always the powerful. 
If they appear to care for their happi- 
ness, they care for their independence 
and liberty still more. Yet in his last 
book Reymont undertook to answer 
the question whither humanity might 
be led by the unbridled desire for lib- 
erty.’ 
+ 


A PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT 


TueE Daily Telegraph reproduces a por- . 


trait of Alexander the Great painted, 
not by a contemporary, but by a living 
and very aged artist of the Rajput 
Court, and brought to the West by an 
Englishwoman from the village of 
Oster in the Daulah-Dagh mountains. 
This old man, whose name is Huzuri, 
is the last survivor of a line of such ar- 
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tists, and to him the family technic was 
handed on as it had been for genera- 
tions — from the time, indeed, when a 
remote Rajput ancestor may actually 
have seen the great conqueror during 
his invasion of India. 

The portrait shows Alexander dressed 
like a Rajput prince, walking in his 
garden and enjoying the singing of the 
birds. ‘Huzuri still shows him, how- 
ever,’ says Mr. R. R. Tatlock, ‘as a 
clean-shaven youth, wearing a square- 
cut tunic, and, most characteristic of 
all, a Greek helmet — the last drawn 
with wonderful accuracy in spite of 
the centuries that have passed since 
any Rajput painter saw a Greek head- 
dress. Mrs. Villiers-Stuart also draws 
our attention to “the hand with two 
fingers raised in blessing, long before 
the Christian Church adopted this 
Byzantine sign.” ’ 

This last detail, indeed, and the gen- 
eral idyllic effect of the whole, — 
filled as it is with birds and flowers and 
tracery, — suggest anything but a 
warlike hero looking for more worlds 
to conquer. 

+ 


ROMAIN ROLLAND AT SIXTY 


Frienps of the great French author 
and pacifist, whose sixtieth birthday 
was celebrated in January, had hoped 
that one of the features of the occasion 
would be the production of his play, 
Danton, at the Comédie Frangaise, but 
the reading committee of that theatre 
rejected the play as likely to give um- 
brage to patriots of the Right. At the 
same time the committee rejected a 
play entitled Le Dictateur, by Jules 
Romains, on the ground that it might 
prove distasteful to the statesmen of 
the Left — so that justice of a kind 
was, after all, preserved. 

Danton is not, however, a new play; 
it was written several years ago as the 
first of a series of dramatic treatments 
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of the French Revolution, and was 
produced in Berlin by Reinhardt dur- 
ing the stormy days of the German rev- 
olution. A fourth play in the series — 
A Play of Love and Death — was pro- 
duced in Rolland’s honor at the Czech 
National Theatre in Prague — for the 
Frenchman is extremely popular 
throughout Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. This play, a kind of musical in- 
terlude in the stormy series of which it 
is a part, is written in one act, and takes 
about an hour and a half to perform; 
it has been compared in its effect to the 
Antoinette chapter of Jean Christophe. 
‘It is probably the best play of the year,’ 
says a writer in the Observer. ‘It pos- 
sesses a moral beauty similar to that 
found in Saint Joan.’ 


+ 


A SCHUBERT DISCOVERY — AND 
A MEMORIAL 


Haypn and Weber, as composers 
who—after all these years — con- 
tinue to have novelties in reserve, are 
now joined by Franz Schubert, four of 
whose hitherto unknown compositions 
have been turned up in Vienna by 
Otto Erich Deutsch. They consist of a 
very pretty song entitled ‘Song in 
Absence,’ a waltz, a minuet, and a rural 
slow dance. The most valuable of the 
four pieces, says a correspondent of the 
Morning Post, is the song, which was 
composed in April 1816, to a poem by 
Count Friedrich Leopold Stolberg, its 
central part in G-major having a very 
original and pleasant melody. The 
rural dance is an extremely simple and 
sketchy performance, and was no 
doubt composed by Schubert when he 
was a small boy. 

A committee has been formed in 
Vienna to erect a monumental ‘Schu- 
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bert fountain’ in the Alsergrund dis- 
trict, where Schubert lived and did 
much of his work. The cost of the 
fountain is estimated at more than 
fifteen thousand dollars, which is more 
than the committee can raise, but it is 
hoped that the municipality will make 
a grant. 
+ 


SOCRATES IN ART 


Tue British Museum has recently 
come into possession of a statuette, 
eleven inches high, and in very good 
condition, that is considered by ar- 
cheologists to be almost certainly a 
portrait of Socrates as he walked and 
talked in the streets of Athens. Ac- 
cording to the Morning Post, it portrays 
the familiar coarse face, the rough 
beard, and the snub nose, but the re- 
sult is not grotesque, and there can be 
no doubt as to the intelligence of the 
sculptured figure. The statuette is 
supposed to date from a period about a 
century later than Socrates. If so, it is 
the earliest portrait of him, for all the 
other busts in existence belong to the 
Roman period. 


+ 
THE UNIVERSAL BARD 


Tue late king of Siam, Rama VI, was 
not only an enlightened monarch who 
had been trained in Western univer- 
sities, but a man of marked literary 
tastes. He was an assiduous student of 
Shakespeare, and had translated into 
Siamese Romeo and Juliet, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and As You Like It, all 
of which were subsequently produced 
at his private theatre in Bangkok. 
Whether Shakespeare is as bad in 
Siamese as in French, or as good as in 
German, we are not prepared to say. 
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The Clio, by L. H. Myers. London: G. H. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


[Edwin Muir in The Nation and the Atheneum] 


A Book that makes one wonder on what principle 
reputations are apportioned is Mr. Myers’s 


The Clio. The author’s first novel, The Orissers, 


was given more enthusiastic reviews than any 
other volume that had appeared for years. To 
quote the critics, it had ‘a conviction and an 
intensity of imagination that mark it off from 
other novels and link it . . . with Moby Dick 
and Wuthering Heights.’ It was ‘a work con- 
ceived and executed on the grand scale.’ It was 
‘a great book.’ Yet Mr. Myers’s name is cer- 
tainly less well known, even to the better public, 
than those of Mr. Waugh and Mr. Arlen, for 
instance. This is quite incomprehensible. The 
Clio is a brilliant, enticing, witty, and profound 
work. Ostensibly it is a record of a cruise up the 
Amazon. Many things happen by the way, 
most of them fantastic; but the author succeeds 
brilliantly in his central task —that of pre- 
senting a party of rich, civilized, and sophisticated 
people against the background of nature, primi- 
tive, indifferent, and inhuman. 

It is obvious that the book might very easily 
have developed into a sermon against civiliza- 
tion, or against our illusions about nature, or 
about the transitoriness and triviality of exist- 
ence. It never does so; we emerge from the story 
conscious that we have been given a remarkably 
just and complete, above all an undeviatingly 
intelligent, appraisement of human values. 
Civilization, and what must forever underlie it, 
are shown in their interaction; are shown not 
merely with justice, but with wit; and we are 
left not with anything so inadequate as a point 
of view, pessimistic or optimistic, but with the 
enigma itself, the enigma which, if it is not 
completely satisfying, is more satisfying than 
anything else. 

Because he has a sense of values, because the 
intensity of his thought gives him objectivity, 
Mr. Myers has achieved in this story what Mr. 
Huxley has often attempted but never yet quite 
achieved — a true evocation of the disillusioned 
and pessimistic spirit of the age. In wit he is 
Mr. Huxley’s equal; in intellect he is immensely 
his superior. There are signs of immaturity still 
in his style, but even his faults are full of origi- 
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nality; and his thought is so fascinating and 
profound, and has such resources behind it, that 
it is a continuous delight. The characters are 
never, perhaps, quite real, but in the world in 
which they move they are exquisitely charac- 
terized. They are creatures partly of the world 
and partly of Mr. Myers’s speculation; they are 
figures, at any rate, in a philosophic comedy 
that is in the highest degree interesting. 


Broken Ties, and Other Stories, by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. London: Macmillan Com- 


pany. 7s. 6d. 
[Manchester Guardian] 


THERE are seven stories here, but one of them 
takes up a good half of the volume. ‘Broken 
Ties’ is a narrative that might be called simple, 
and yet there is a notable absence of the explicit. 
The spiritual history of Satish shows revolt in 
its most gracious forms. But the narrator says: 
‘I realized that the world into which Satish 
had been transported had no place for me, his 
particular friend.’ You cannot be the friend 
of an ecstatic; at the most you are a part of 
humanity. The two young men become devotees 
of a ‘master’ who ‘sought to keep Satish and 
myself content by repeatedly filling for us the 
cup of symbolism with the nectar of idea.’ To 
the more worldly of the two there is plethora of 
mystic emotion, and reverence must withstand 
the assaults of reason. But Satish, a sincere 
renegade, beginning as a reasonable ‘atheist,’ 
travels through emotion and attains ‘such 
simple peacefulness that no one could even 
guess what he believed or what he did not.’ 
He does, on one occasion, claim to be a poet; he 
declines all bonds of reason and he departs into 
some kind of formlessness into which one 
cannot follow him. There is a devoted woman, 
but she can only attend to his material needs; 
she is a Mary condemned to the tasks of a 
Martha in 2 world remote from human appetites. 
There is some rally of humanity when the 
narrator marries the discarded woman. 

It is difficult for the average Westerner to 
appreciate much of this; he dips into something 
that he cannot fathom. There should be a great 
future for Indian fiction; in a land of powerful 
conventions the conventions are being attacked. 
Mr. Tagore’s story suggests rather the search 
for a philosophical basis than concern with 





















political or social events. He has his ironies: 
‘Sect-mongers rejoice more in capturing ad- 
herents than in comprehending truths.’ The 
other stories are comparatively slight. They 
have the charm of a serenity of style even when 
this is under a burden of emotion. There is 
something of imaginative relation, something 
of disenchantment. The novel-reader may feel 
some lack of the positive, the specific. 


George Westover, by Eden Phillpotts. London: 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


[Sunday Times] 


Ir cannot often have happened in the entire his- 
tory of literature that a veteran writer, whose 
style and method seemed so fixed and unalterable 
as those of Mr. Eden Phillpotts, has departed so 
completely — and so successfully — from his 
original form as Mr. Phillpotts has done in his 
new novel. Certainly, if Mr. Phillpotts had 
chosen to publish this book anonymously or 
under an assumed name, nobody would have 
suspected its authorship; yet it is in no respect 
inferior to the best of those stories that have won 
for him the position he holds among living novel- 
ists. Indeed, it is not easy to recall, amid the 
many clear-cut human types he has given us, a 
character that stands out with a more arresting 
and memorable, a more convincing, personality 
than that of Sir George Westover. We meet him 
in the year 1871 — a distant date — at the age of 
seventy-six, a living epitome of all the qualities 
which made that — to us of the present genera- 
tion — amazing person, the old ‘English gentle- 
man,’ as impervious to the ideas of the generation 
he lives among as Portland cement to water. A 
really great figure, superbly drawn. 


Fernande, by W. B. Maxwell. London: Thornton 
Butterworth; New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. $2.00. 


[Morning Post] 


Mr. MaxweELz is a novelist with an ingratiating 
gift of inclining us to overlook his faults. He is 
reasonable, to a point that makes good a lacking 
humor. He is downright. So sincere is he that we 
forget he is not subtle. And for all his careful 
attention to business as a story-teller, he can al- 
ways take time off for occupations that count for 
much more. Look at this Fernande. The lady who 
gives it a title is an unusual case. She is unhappy 
in her lot, she is unchaste in her life, she is even 
unsteady in her love for Eric, so much younger 
than herself, whom in the main, with a generous 
self-sacrifice, she protects from herself while 
denying him others. There are latencies 
in such a nature and sequestered moods, 
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surely, beyond those researched in Mr. Maxwell’s 
study. And was ever anything more obviously a 
fiction job than the bringing off Eric’s marriage 
with Miss Ruth Cornish? Old Cornish, though 
not a conventional puppet, is a puppet none the 
less. The whole happy ending is manifest me- 
chanics. Yet Fernande herself is so solidly and 
moderately and so sympathetically set up by 
Mr. Maxwell that the mere artificer in him fails 
to knock her down. She survives, in spite of her 
creator. 





A Casual Commentary, by Rose Macaulay. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 


[The Nation and the Atheneum] 


Miss Macau.ay is frankly a journalist, and her 
articles keep time with the tramp of daily city- 
goers. She can be read in the Tube, and even 
enjoyed there; for she says many amusing things, 
and a few true things, in her brisk, Aristotelian 
sentences. And she has retained her fastidious 
precision of thought, and her sense of the 
meaning of words. She has no patience, for 
instance, with generalities about women, pro- 
testing that ‘Mr. George is not fair in effect, 
though accurate, when he complains that, in 
the early part of last century, poor women 
could be hanged, publicly whipped, or stood 
in the pillory. They could; but so could poor 
men.’ Again, she scorns the prevalent use of 
the word ‘suggestive’ as synonymous with 
‘indecent’ —a use apparently based on the 
belief that ‘it is notoriously a bad thing to suggest 
thoughts or ideas.’ And over and over again 
she neatly expresses our own unspoken, perhaps 
undetected, wonderment at the silliness of men 
and women. 


+ 
NEW TRANSLATIONS 


Ging, Anpr&. The Vatican Swindle. Translated 
by Dorothy Bussy. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1925. $2.50. 

Henn, Sven. My Life As an Explorer. Trans- 
lated by Alfhild Huebsch. New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1925. $5.00. 

Herriot, Evovarp. Madame Récamier. Trans- 
lated by Alys Hallard. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1925. 2 vols. $7.50. 

SrenpHau (Henri Beyle). The Charterhouse of 
Parma. Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 1925. 2 vols. 
$5.00. 

Zweia, Steran. Romain Rolland: The Man and 
His Work. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. New York: Thomas Seltzer, 1925. 
$4.00. 
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The Earl Bishop: The Life of Frederick Hervey, 
Bishop of Derry, Earl of Bristol, by William 
S. Childe-Pemberton. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1925. 2 vols. $12.00. 


To do justice to this voluminous work in a single 
paragraph is out of the question. It is the record 
of a great eighteenth-century figure, told chiefly 
in letters, and delightfully in illustrations. 
Frederick Hervey had nearly all the qualifica- 
tions for greatness. He was inconsistent, versa- 
tile, and energetic. Holding a Church of England 
bishopric in Ireland, he spent most of his life on 
the Continent, indulging his love of art and of 
international intrigue. Yet in typifying his time 
he left a fainter mark on it than many less mag- 
nificent contemporaries. It was not through want 
of assiduity that he failed. He met most of the 
great men of the day, and made a strong impres- 
sion on them all. Goethe was favorably im- 
pressed; Horace Walpole called him ‘that mitred 
Proteus whose crimes cannot be palliated by his 
profligate folly’; while John Wesley found him 
‘plenteous in good works.’ The hasty modern 
reader may complain that the task of writing up 
the Bishop should have been assigned to a 
Lytton Strachey, who would distill the essence 
of the man in fifty or a hundred pages. But Mr. 
Childe-Pemberton is not working with such 
people in mind. He has brought literary and 
selective skill to bear on a full-sized portrait, not 
a miniature. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited with notes by 
Arnold Glover. Introduction by Austin Dob- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1925. 3 vols. $10.00. 


Ir you have been waiting for a good Boswell to 
buy, this is it. Its clear type, white paper, and 
substantial binding may grate on the tender 
susceptibilities of those A. Edward Newtons who 
prefer dingy tattered tomes in which the s’s and 
the f’s look exactly alike. Not, however, that 
this set is undistinguished or inadequate. The 


three volumes contain twenty rotogravure por- 
traits and nearly a hundred line-drawings quite 
in tune with the period. 


The Heart of London, by H. V. Morton. New 
York: Brentano’s, 1925. $1.50. 


Tue sketches and stories that go to make up 
this little volume originally appeared in the 
London Daily Express, and they are for the most 
part rather sentimental bits of thumb-nail 
impressionism. Mr. Morton has come to the 
picturesque conclusion that London is a minia- 
ture world, and that in the life of its eight million 
inhabitants — the figures are his own — all the 
poetry, color, tragedy, and comedy of human 
existence from all parts of the earth are to be 
found. His writing abounds in such felicities as 
the following: ‘So you see wonderful things hap- 
pen to some people when tall ships come out of 
the Seven Seas and find their way to London 
Town.’ If this kind of writing appeals to you, the 
book will be a delight from cover to cover, and, 
as far as local color is concerned, a great improve- 


“ment over Baedeker’s treatment of the same 


subject. 


Margaret Bondfield, by Iconoclast (Mary Agnes 
Hamilton). New York: Thomas Seltzer, Inc., 
1925. $2.00. 


Ir is a pity that this sketch was written by a 
Socialist and feminist who admires Miss Bond- 
field devoutly; yet even her prejudices have been 
unable to conceal the high character and achieve- 
ments of a remarkable woman. A pioneer in her 
field, Miss Bondfield has done more than any 
living woman, not only for her sex, but for the 
whole Labor movement in England. Ker views 
on international] affairs and domestic policy may 
conflict with those of other well-informed per- 
sons; her judgment of Russia may have been 
mistaken; yet she represents the highest ideals 
of organized labor, and this appreciation, in spite 
of its bias toward hero-worship, serves a very 
useful purpose. 





